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THE GAZI OF TURKEY 


W. A. HARPER 
Vanderbilt University 


HE Gazi of Turkey, the first president of the new Re- 

public, was born a half century ago in Greece. Left 

fatherless at a tender age, the future ‘‘Father of the 
Republic” soon became a problem for his widowed mother. She 
saw her son fast developing into a typical street urchin in the an- 
cient town of Salonica, then and for the past four centuries un- 
der Turkish rule. His mother could not control him, for even 
in childhood young Mustapha’ exhibited that independency of 
mind which has made him a world figure. In order to save her 
boy from a street career in a seaport town, his mother placed 
him in the military academy in Salonica (Saloniki) and later 
sent him to the world-famous military academy in Istanbul 
(Constantinople). His genius thus was directed into the mili- 
tary channel. 

But Mustapha Kemal has never had the mind of the profes- 
sional soldier. Born in Greece, he has always loved Turkey with 
a passionate devotion. He has always loved peace and the arts 
of peace far more than war and the arts of war. He cares not 


* Mustapha was the name given the boy at birth, acommon name fora Turkish boy. 
His military teacher gave him the additional cognomen Kemal, ‘‘Perfection” in Arabic, 
when as a lad he began to show those independent attitudes which have brought him to 
world-leadership. Pasha means general, high commander, and is also a Turkish title of 
respect or nobility. Gazi, Victorious One, was voted him by the chosen representatives 
of a grateful nation in appreciative recognition of his brilliant campaign that drove “the 
Greeks into the sea” in 1922 and so laid the foundation for the Republic of Turkey. The 
president’s full name is therefore Gazi Mustapha Kemal Pasha. 


I 
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for the glitter and glamour of militarism. Heisastraightforward, 
sincere man, hating pretense and camouflage. A lover of sim- 
plicity, he has ever consistently pursued it. Today he moves 
among his people, virtual dictator though he of necessity is, 
with no display of his exalted rank, safe in the affection they 
feel for him, a natural reaction to his deep-felt love for them. 

A beautiful incident illustrative of the mutual affection of the 
people and their president is that connected with his first official 
visit to Istanbul. For some years the Gazi refrained from visit- 
ing the ancient capital, but in the summer of 1930 he decided, 
after much importuning, to go. Since he was to be there for 
some time the ambassadors of the several nations went also on 
the same special train. Some of them came down in great splen- 
dor. The Gazi arrived just before the time for the train’s de- 
parture. He rode down in a simple open car and, edging his way 
through the assembled throng, went straight to his compart- 
ment. But the people had seen him. A great demonstration en- 
sued. They forced him to come to the rear platform. There he 
stood waving to the admiring and shouting multitude. The 
camera men caught him and one of them saw two big tears 
coursing down the Gazi’s cheeks as the train pulled out. His 
farm is the scene of many a happy gathering of the populace, and 
the hospitality and generosity of the great idol of his people 
are proverbial. 

And yet like all men of genius, the Gazi is essentially a lonely 
man. He spends much time alone. He does not make confidants 
of his responsible ministers in the national government. Out- 
side of the official circle there is a small group of men, said to 
be nine in number, with whom the dictator discusses problems of 
policy and who give him such adviceashe seeks. His unfortunate 
marriage to one of the most brilliant of modern women is typical 
of the man. There is no doubt of the Gazi’s deep affection for 
Lutfia Hanum, but they did not see the building of the new 
Turkey with the same eyes. She began to express opinions on 
political matters that compromised her husband. And so she 
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left. The Gazi has an obsession for the New Turkey, for his 
particular way of building the New Turkey, and he will brook 
no interference with his plans. His own personal and domestic 
happiness is of small moment when the success of his plans in 
statecraft are at stake. His is the procedure of the commander 
in chief responsible for the campaign, issuing orders to be 
obeyed, not to be justified. 

Kemal’s independence of mind made him the object of jealous 
suspicion and intrigue on the part of his fellow-officers during 
the World War. He was placed in charge of the Gallipoli Cam- 
paign, because it was felt he could not succeed and in the hope 
that he would be killed. But the brilliant patriot led a charmed 
existence. He was placed in command later of out-of-the-way 
places, where his ability would go to waste. He was the one 
officer of the Turkish General Staff whom the sanguine Germans 
could not cajole. At the famous conference with the German 
Staff, his peers seemed to be satisfied with the German forecast 
of victory, but Kemal Pasha was unconvinced and left no doubt 
of his disagreement. He might not inappropriately be styled 
the Dean Inge of Turkish militarism. The very suspicion under 
which he found himself caused him to think even more deeply 
upon the iniquities of the political system under which he lived 
and on the underlying causes. 

Often he was accustomed to stand on the famous Galata 
Bridge over the Golden Horn and to gaze at Istanbul and the 
seething masses of every nation and kindred and tongue for 
which this bridge and the Bosphorus are daily thoroughfares. 
As he stood musing he would gaze upon the minarets of the 
mosques and the spires of Christian churches—edifices for which 
Istanbul is famous. He thought deep and long upon the natural 
hatred of the worshipers frequenting these temples of prayer 
and praise—hatred indulged in the name of religion. In this 
smoldering hatred, at times bursting into flames of persecution 
and massacre, he saw the weakness of the Ottoman Empire, 
debilitated by a most enervating form of union of church and 
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state in which the sultan of Turkey was also the caliph of the 
Moslem world. He resolved to terminate this unhappy and, as 
he saw it, unholy arrangement. He himself became an avowed 
atheist. He has made the Republic of Turkey one of the most 
nearly secularized political organizations in human history. He 
has gone even beyond the requirements of a secular state and 
has made the republic supreme over institutionalized religion. 

On this same bridge he could visualize in the milling throngs 
the millets and capitulations that made national life on a unified 
basis impossible. He resolved to abolish both. His double feat 
is a modern miracle, ruthless, bloody often, unjustifiable accord- 
ing to humanitarian principles, yet apparently a sine gua non 
if democracy should ever become safe for Turkey. Seeing this 
steadily, he relentlessly strove for it. The desperate outburst 
of patriotism, which the Greek invasion of Anatolia engendered, 
enabled him to expel the Greeks not only from the invaded terri- 
tory but from Smyrna (Izmir) as well, and at the same time gave 
him a united nation within. The jealousies and bickerings of the 
Allies in the League of Nations, together with the depleted 
state of their treasuries, afforded him security from outside in- 
terference. At such a favorable moment the victorious Pasha 
forged the Turkish Republic on the anvil of his own devoted 
patriotism and staged the sinister and dramatic measures which 
solidified his coup d’état. With military directness and decision 
he abolished first the sultanate and then the caliphate. He not 
only abolished the millets but by the exchange of populations 
supervised by the League of Nations and by terrorism rid him- 
self of the Greeks and Armenians, and so of the racial and reli- 
gious bitterness which their presence incited. Untold suffering 
was entailed by these measures, but it was the price of a united 
Turkey, the price of a republican form of government, the price 
of a democratic nation. The Gazi thought the objective worth 
the price. For him and for his beloved Turkey, it was the hour 
of destiny. He decided to pay the price. In our appraisal of his 


decision, we must keep steadily before us the objective that 
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motivated him. Massacres have been resorted to, not only by 
Turks, but by Russians, Persians, Armenians, Bulgarians, Serb- 
ians, and other Balkan peoples. The horror of the thing, the 
utter savagery of it, appalls the Western conscience, but mores 
are mores and war in any instance is not far removed from hell. 
These things are here recorded not as justifying Mustapha 
Kemal’s measures but as throwing light upon them. To apply 
adjectives to his measures is quite flattering to priggish pride, 
but does not prove that we understand the reason for their 
undertaking. 

With the capitulations the Gazi had less need for drastic pro- 
cedures. A man of keen insight, fully aware of the hatred and 
jealousy of the European powers for each other, he simply re- 
fused to sanction any treaty that should come out of the Lau- 
sanne Conferences until the capitulations were abolished. By 
the same token, the Republic of Turkey came out of the World 
War unhampered by the incubus of debt and reparations. This 
abolition of the millets and capitulations placed all Turkish 
citizens under the same legal system, and was a necessary stone 
in the foundation of the emerging republic. 

But what law should be used? Not the sheriat, the Islamic 
system of divine law interpreted by the Moslem muftis. Being 
divine, this law in theory at least was unchangeable. The Gazi 
was firmly convinced that Islam as a religious system, as well 
as Islam as a contending force with other religious groups, had 
hampered Turkey greatly. The constitution at first declared 
that the religion of Turkey is Islam. But the National Assembly 
has since by amendment removed that article. So the sheriat, 
or Islamic law, was also abolished. Three European codes have 
been adopted as basic for the administration of justice in Tur- 
key—the Swiss for civil matters (so legally abolishing polygamy 
and placing responsibility for the religious life of children on 
their parents), the Italian for criminal matters, and the German 
for commercial and international questions. The Turks are ad- 
justing themselves with rare agility to these imported codes, 
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enacting stern enforcement penalties as supplementary supports 
whenever occasion demands, as for example respecting polyg- 
amy. Justice is as dependable in Turkey today as in any na- 
tion in the world. 

The Turk has always been a proud man. Individually and 
racially he has ever enjoyed a serene sense of his own impor- 
tance. His mentality is based upon a deep-grained superiority 
complex. He does not bother to explain his superiority, but as- 
sumes it. He would be deeply shocked if he thought all men did 
not acknowledge what to his mind is self-evident. He admits 
his superiority and expects all others to do likewise. The possi- 
bilities involved in this mental attitude are tremendous. Dis- 
illusionment would break the racial spirit. The Gazi, while 
bringing his countrymen to realize their inferiority to Western 
civilization, had to preserve this spirit of superiority. Disaster 
he knew portended on any other basis. That he has been able 
to do it, is tribute to his superb leadership. No man could be 
bolder in proclaiming the inferiority of Turkish civilization to 
the culture of the West. Turkey now truly faces West. How has 
he done this? It is a marvelous feat, because he had to run the 
risk of breaking the racial pride and of arousing the fanatical 
religious spirit that has always characterized Moslem lands. 
Yet he frankly attributed Turkish inferiority to the deadening 
hand of religion and the depleting devastation of empire-build- 
ing, and carried his people with him. It is one of the most re- 
markable achievements in the annals of mankind. Due to his 
inspiring genius, superiority is confessedly inferior. His pro- 
cedure has many suggestions for the psychologist as well as for 
the statesman. But more of this later. 

The reform measures accomplished by the Gazi almost be- 
wilder by their magnitude and their multiplicity. In the orderly 
processes of evolutionary progress such reforms should require 
millenniums to effect. In the old Turkey it was necessary that 
a man ally himself with some religious system in order to have 
the full rights of citizenship. In such a situation the priests and 
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hodjas were almost of necessity ecclesiastical politicians. Be- 
cause of this situation there was no patriotism for the nation as 
such, no real nationalism, no sense of national citizenship. In 
the old days if you should ask a man of what country he was a 
citizen, he would give you the name of the city, town, or village 
in which he had been born or was then living. If you should 
press him further and ask for his nationality, he would answer 
that he was a Moslem, a Gregorian, a Greek Orthodox, or Prot- 
estant, giving you the name of his religion. There was no sense 
of personal relationship to the nation as such. Now all is differ- 
ent. The Gazi has created the sense of nationalism and made 
his government, as we have said, one of the most nearly secular- 
ized of which we have any record. Religion isin the eclipse. Na- 
tionalism is in the saddle. Turkish inferiority to Western civili- 
zation, a condition brought about by the hampering hand of re- 
ligion, has been a cornerstone used by the Gazi as a foundation 
for erecting his superstructure of the secularized state. He has 
dared to abolish any custom that interfered with his plans. 

Because the fez, the characteristic headdress of the Moslems, 
had a religious significance, he abolished it over night and insti- 
tuted the wearing of the European hat or cap. Because the 
Arabic script tied Turkey to the culture of the past, a deadening 
culture in the Gazi’s judgment, he suddenly adopted the Roman 
alphabet, thus making the great majority of the people illiterate. 
Newspapers faced bankruptcy and had to be subsidized by the 
public treasury. Valuable libraries suddenly lost their useful- 
ness. Standard books became drugs on the market. Such mat- 
ters were of small moment when the good of the republic de- 
manded the change. The hold of religion on the popular mind 
had to be shaken loose. It took the Roman alphabet to accom- 
plish that feat in the Gazi’s judgment, and so the Roman alpha- 
bet is in Turkey. 

Because the limitations imposed on women were of religious 
origin, or at least had the sanction of religion, he forbade polyg- 
amy by adopting the Swiss code for civil law, unveiled them, 
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gave them property rights and the right to institute divorce, 
conferred upon them the franchise in municipal elections and the 
right to hold office in the municipalities, and opened up the pro- 
fessions to them. When one of his own adopted daughters chose 
the law as her profession, he greatly rejoiced. Because the 
hodjas or teachers among the Moslems were in many cases ig- 
norant and fanatical men, he ordered a registration and per- 
mitted only those to be registered who could pass a rigid exami- 
nation. Because the mosques had through the centuries ac- 
quired so much property that the national resources were being 
depleted in behalf of religion, he transferred all these properties 
to the “Presidency of Religions,” a minister in his own cabinet, 
and allows only registered hodjas to receive any salary from this 
source, a stipend which the state pays and has reduced to the 
minimum, so that now the hodja receives less than the school 
teacher, who receives far too little (less than $25.00 a month in 
our money). Because the people were superstitiously giving 
their fortieth, the Moslem tithe, to the hodjas, he approved a 
course of study for the public schools which teaches children 
that the full purposes of their holy religion will be better ful- 
filled if they give their money to the Children’s Protective Soci- 
ety, the Red Crescent (corresponding to our Red Cross), and to 
the Aeroplane Society (designed to help the government’s Avia- 
tion Department). This course of study for the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades was never required, only permitted, and, since 
the amendment to the constitution eliminating the statement 
that Islam is the national religion has been adopted, except in 
villages, has fallen into practical disuse. However, if Islam is to 
be taught in the public schools, this modern version will correct 
two of its great abuses, fanaticism and superstition, and will 
likewise prove to be a strong corrective to its third great weak- 
ness, its deadening fatalism. This course of study really makes 
Islam a new religion, modernizes it, and, so to speak, brings it 


up to date. 
How has he succeeded with all this? By relying on the fatalis- 
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tic pessimism of the Turk, who “enjoys” poor health, and pover- 
ty, and his constant state of depression, so that he does not look 
for improvement in his condition, but only for peace and the 
privilege of living his simple life unmolested among his family 
and kin and in close association with his live stock and his 
crops. The Turk is accustomed to a hard life amid what appear 
to us Americans as unbearable filth and squalor. Bread and 
grapes, bread and onions, bread and cheese, oftentimes only 
bread, constitute two of his meals a day and many times also 
the third, though he likes to have his evening meal of grain por- 
ridge cooked and served warm. Thrice blessed is the family that 
occasionally enjoys its “bulgur,” a characteristic Turkish dish 
and quite palatable even to a Westerner. The condition of the 
Turkish village has perhaps slightly improved under the Re- 
public, and so there has been no general uprising. Morale is 
tremendously helped by the all but universal feeling that the 
Gazi loves his people and is devoted to their interests. 

Not only has the Turk’s innate pessimism served the Gazi 
well in his program of reform, but his naive pragmatic supersti- 
tion has contributed largely to the same end. The typical Mos- 
lem sees Allah’s (God’s) determinative hand in everything. 
When his child dies, God wanted him to die. When things go 
well, he rejoices that Allah has wished it so. The Republic has 
worked, has succeeded, and so the simple peasant is satisfied 
that the Republic is of God. If there should be a famine and 
great suffering among the villagers, there might be a different 
story. But with good crops, despite the depression in the cities 
such as Istanbul and Izmir, there is general satisfaction with the 
new government. There was an uprising led by fanatical hodjas 
in the town of Menemen in 1930. The head of a young cadet 
was cruelly severed from its body by pen knives by a mob roused 
to fury by fanatical religious leaders. The Gazi sternly executed 
a number of men ranging according to conflicting reports from 
seventeen to thirty-eight, and all became quiet along Turkey’s 
Western front. 
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But perhaps the benevolent military despotism by which the 
Gazi governs Turkey under the guise of democracy accounts for 
his success so far—a success which deserves to continue. The 
parliament is elected for a term of three years and meets for six 
months each year. It elects the president, but is under the com- 
plete control of the People’s party, of which the Gazi was until 
recently the actual head and of which he is still the virtual head. 
President Kemal appoints the governors of the sixty-three 
provinces and these in turn virtually appoint the mayors of the 
cities. The village fathers or elders may elect a council and 
choose a local leader, but he must be acceptable to the mayor 
of the nearest town, which is tantamount to appointment ac- 
cording to the Turkish practice. There are soldiers everywhere. 
By law, the President’s picture must be displayed in every 
school house and public place. Freedom of speech, while theo- 
retically guaranteed, is seriously curtailed by prudent discre- 
tion. Twice an opposition party has sprung up, the second time 
at the Gazi’s own suggestion, but in both instances in the inter- 
est of the public safety it has been disbanded after a short life. 
And this is as it should be. The new government does not need 
criticism now, but loyal support and unanimity of action, while 
it works out its ideals as rapidly as possible. There is no doubt 
that the Gazi is employing the only method that at all promises 
success in democracy to a people for centuries unused to our 
Western ideals and the practices of representative government. 
Now for Turkey it must be very largely a government for the 
people. Later it will be of the people and by the people. 

It was a master stroke of incisive statesmanship that led the 
Gazi to locate his central government at Ankara (Angora). For 
in this country town, dating back to the days of the Hittites,” 
far removed from the entangling politics of the ancient city on 
the Bosphorus, the seat of government is wholly free from sud- 
den attack by sea. Ankara is in the heart of a great rural popula- 


2 As suggesting the ancient importance of this town there is found on the walls of 
an old temple there the famous Monumentum Ancyranum. 
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tion, and the Gazi realizes that Turkey’s future development 
must lie in the improvement of agriculture and village life. He 
is wise too in not building ‘‘model” villages, which the great 
mass of the people would never see, but in instituting health and 
sanitation programs; in encouraging thrift and “cooperatifs,”’ 
and night schools during the winter months, in developing a 
system of public schools of elementary grade eventually to be in 
the reach of every boy and girl, with lises (lycées) in each prov- 
ince, normal schools, and special schools, crowned by the uni- 
versity for technical and professional education, with two 
branches, one at Istanbul, the other at Ankara, with a third per- 
haps later to be located at Izmir. The Gazi’s program of in- 
ternal development therefore begins with the people where they 
are. This is the wisdom of the true statesman, not the zealous 
crusading method of the reformer. His method may not make 
such a profound impression upon the casual observer, but to one 
accustomed to look beneath the thin veneer of a few “‘demon- 
stration” centers, it is evident that a great tidal wave of upward 
progress is welling up, which when it is fully formed will render 
the new Turkey politically secure, economically independent, 
and morally alert, and in this happy dénouement “‘Flit” will 
have played no small part. These blessings of a democratic so- 
cial order are the aspiration of the Gazi and his loyal co-workers 
in the new Republic. We must keep our eye on their ultimate 
goal and wink at many things our long schooling in democracy 
does not permit us wholeheartedly to approve. The Gazi’s task 
is far more difficult than was George Washington’s—Washing- 
ton had merely to institutionalize ideals fully embraced by his 
fellow-citizens. The Gazi must create the ideals in his people 
and then institutionalize them. Patience and sympathy this 
“Father of his Race and of his Country” assuredly deserves and 
undoubtedly will be accorded. 

A cynic might say that geographically the new Turkey is but 
a small strip of territory in the heart of Anatolia with Ankara at 
its center, some twenty miles square, vitally affecting only 
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70,000 of Turkey’s 14,000,000 people. But when you consider 
the modern city Ankara, with its beautiful streets, playgrounds, 
modern buildings, and conveniences, you are amazed at what 
nine years have wrought. The Gazi’s fifty-thousand-acre farm 
just outside the city is a place of beauty and wonderfully sug- 
gestive of what we may expect in many places in the next dec- 
ade. The country is poor and it is well not to burden the people 
too heavily with taxes. If the Republic had built only Ankara, 
it has amply justified itself, but it has done much more. In par- 
ticular it is reviving the spirit of the people, broken by grinding 
poverty and the debilitation of war. The American Legion and 
the Daughters of the American Revolution should be made to 
live in Turkish villages for a year. They would see the fruits of 
military preparedness and perhaps would lose their chauvinistic 
spirit. A visit to the Near East should make any observant man 
a pacifist. 

And yet throughout all this acknowledged Turkish inferiority, 
the Gazi has taken care, as we have said, to preserve inviolate 
the Turk’s superiority complex, that he should lose none of the 
racial pride which has ever characterized the real Turk. How 
has he done this? By the simple expedient of teaching the peo- 
ple that Western civilization originated in Central Asia, the an- 
cestral home of the Turk, and was brought West by the Sumeri- 
ans, the Hittites, and others. His program of westernization is 


Turk what the Western nations learned from his racial ancestors 
and have more highly developed. If the Turk had not been 
hampered by his religious conservatism and his continuous wars, 
he would himself even now be far ahead of the Westerners. It is 
one of the most adroit measures ever utilized to change the 
mental milieu of a people, and there is just enough truth in it to 
make it acceptable to the oriental mind. The Gazi knows he 
must not break the prideful spirit of his countrymen, but that 
he must capitalize it for constructing the new democracy. And 
so another decree goes forth from Ankara, that in all American 
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and other foreign schools of Turkey history, civics, and geogra- 
phy must be taught by Turkish teachers, which means teachers 
approved by the government and to all intents and purposes 
appointed or removed by it. The measure is a master stroke of 
policy and at the same time a prime necessity. The teaching of 
these subjects is soul-food for the Turkish spirit. The manner of 
their teaching and their content are most important at this 
critical juncture. 

The Gazi is wise, too, in developing an attitude of good will 
for his neighbor states. The Greeks and Armenians of Istanbul 
were not deported. They lost their millet rights, but gained in 
political security. The Gazi is glad when Greeks and Turks and 
Armenians all represent Turkey in the pan-Olympic games ‘in 
Athens. And in 1930 a Turk and an Armenian won for Turkey 
the tennis tournament. It is evidence of the good will that is de- 
veloping all over the country. The Turk is naturally a man of 
forgiving spirit and a peace-lover. When his passions are 
aroused, he will fight, and no warrior can be more ruthless. But 
when the war is over, he returns to the arts of peace and nurses 
no grudges. The Gazi embodies that spirit toward his govern- 
mental neighbors. Occasionally some grouch will refer to the 
threat of Russia, or Bulgaria, or Greece, but such expressions 
are rare and by no means represent the popular or official atti- 
tude. For his part the Gazi arranges a Balkan conference, an 
unheard-of suggestion a decade ago. Individually and politi- 
cally, the Turks want peace and are willing to go any reasonable 
length to secure it. Even with Greece, their ancient enemy, they 
are on most friendly terms and never lose an occasion to express 
their friendly sentiments for the peninsula republic just one 
year younger in the realm of democracy than they are. During 
the fall of 1931, Ismet Pasha, the great prime minister of Tur- 
key, accompanied by the Turkish minister of foreign affairs and 
other dignitaries, officially visited Greece, returning the call of 
M. Venizelos, prime minister of Greece, made on the Gazi the 


year before. Besides commercial treaties, a disarmament pro- 
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gram was entered into by the high contracting parties. Now 
that the Turk has decided ‘‘to study war no more” and to devote 
himself to peace and internal development, on the plains of 
Anatolia and along the shores of the Bosphorus and the Black 
Sea we may confidently expect marvelous achievements in all 
realms of social, educational, economic, and political progress. 
The notion that the Turkish mentality makes such develop- 
ment questionable is ill-founded. Friends of Turkey are not 
surprised at her recent admission to membership in the League 
of Nations. 

The outlook, however, is not so enheartening for religious 
progress. The Gazi’s antipathy for religion has already been 
cited. As a practical blunt man, what could be more simple 
than to circumscribe religion? This he proceeded to do. The 
summary measures by which he abolished the crippling union 
of church and state, based on superstition and fanaticism, and 
enervated by fatalism, need not be reiterated here. Western 
states had separated church and state, and so must Turkey. 
Presto, it was done. Another characteristic element of Western- 
ism, underlying it as a spirit and undergirding it as a procedure, 
the Gazi discerned to be the scientific method. He decided to 
introduce that method into the very warp and woof of Turkey’s 
life-structure. It was the most momentous decision of his won- 
derfully eventful career. It will mean far more in racial and na- 
tional advancement than the adoption of foreign legal codes. 
Why? Because superstition and fanaticism are unalterably op- 
posed by science, which has no place except for facts. In the 
Gazi’s thinking, religion is identical with superstition and fa- 
naticism. The result was inevitable for a responsible mind deep- 
ly enamored of the scientific method—not the abolition of reli- 
gion, because no law can do that, but such a circumscription of 
religion that institutionally it is prone and powerless. 

There is no real head for the Moslem faith in Turkey, the 
faith of almost all Turkish citizens. The caliphate is abolished. 
The mutftis, the interpreters of the Islamic law, are shorn of their 
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ancient prerogatives. Even the management of the property of 
the mosques has passed from the hands of the Islamic officials to 
the “Presidency of Religions,” a cabinet officer of the national 
government. More, no hodja can receive a salary unless he is 
registered, and the state registers him. Nor is there provision 
for training Moslem leaders or even the possibility for such 
training. Professional education is reserved to the university, 
and, since religious leadership is a profession, there can be no 
seminaries in Turkey to train Moslem hodjas. The University 
has a department of theology, but no students. Five years ago 
there were sixty students. The last one graduated in June, 1931. 
This department offers courses in mysticism, comparative reli- 
gion, and the psychology and philosophy of religion as mere in- 
tellectual and scientific disciplines. The approach has been de- 
structive rather than constructive or appreciative, and so its 
students have gradually disappeared. No religious leaders for 
any religious system can receive professional training in Turkey. 
True, they can go elsewhere—to Cairo, for example—or can be 
imported from other national and racial groups, but this is a 
great hardship and, aside from the missionary group leaders, is 
not being done. 

The seriousness of this dilemma has not fully dawned upon 
the responsible Nationalist leaders as yet. They have been de- 
termined to free the infant republic from entangling alliances 
with religion, from the crippling abuses of a superstitious reli- 
gion. They have had reason to fear that seminaries for religious 
training might easily become hot-beds of anti-republican polit- 
ical propaganda. It is easy to understand why they have pur- 
sued their present course. But democratic Turkey has learned 
much about supervision and inspection during its brief exist- 
ence. It can now no doubt so regulate such institutions that 
they may do their needful part in building the Republic without 
jeopardizing the national safety. Interviews with governors of 
provinces, with responsible ministers of education and public- 








school officials, convince one that Turkey is not anti-religious, 
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but only making sure that the kind of religious interference with 
government which has infested Turkey’s past shall not strangle 
republican idealism in its cradle. Ihsan Bey, national superin- 
tendent of elementary education, a most efficient man, and his 
assistant, Avni Bey, for example, are both deeply concerned for 
character education and very positive in their statements that 
the Republic is not anti-religious. They recognize, too, the 
weakness in the government’s present policy respecting semi- 
naries for training religious leaders and agree heartily that, no 
matter how intelligent a people may become, they cannot sub- 
sist without character. They are also sure that religion to be 
helpful in life must be intelligent, which necessitates a trained 
leadership. The only way republican Turkey can effectively rid 
itself of the superstition and fanaticism that now afflict the land 
is to permit the training of an indigenous religious leadership 
that shall intelligently guide the people into the scientific atti- 
tude toward life and its problems, which the Gazi has adopted 
as the ultimate objective. He and his associates, so some of 
them aver, have been so busy with other problems that they 
have not had time to think this matter through. That they will 
soon do so, there is small doubt. They have displayed such 
keen and balanced insight into the other great issues which they 
have met, that they may be depended upon to sense the grave 
consequences involved in an ignorant and untrained religious 
leadership and to make provision to obviate such perpetual 
undermining of the national ideals. Religion will then become 
a constructive co-operative factor in the national program, 
which, while unintelligent, it can never be. Religion is now 
rendered outwardly powerless by political circumscription, 
though inwardly it is nursing its wounds. The Republic needs 
religion as its ally, not as its potential enemy. In order to secure 
its willing support, it must change its attitude on the matter of 
religious leadership training. The Gazi is too great a statesman 
not to see this, atheist though he is. He is even now engaged in 
writing a life of the Prophet Mohammed. Is this to be construed 
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as a change of attitude toward the present political treatment of 
religion? 

There is no possibility of doubting the absolute sincerity of 
the Gazi in his program of internal development. He wants 
friendly relations with his neighbors and all the world. He 
wants a Turkey that is master of its own affairs, free from for- 
eign dictation, able to shake off the live hand of Europe and the 
dead head of Islam. He has malice toward none and a positive 
good will toward all. His country is poor, and needs peace. It is 
ignorant, and needs schools. It is economically unaspiring, and 
needs materialistic quickening. You never know the values of 
the materialism we so much berate in America till you have 
visited Turkey. His country is individualistic, and needs the 
method of social co-operation. It is fatalistic, and needs the re- 
juvenating virus of hope. It is superstitious, and needs the sci- 
entific attitude. It is fanatical, and needs the exhilaration of 
toleration, appreciation, and mutual respect—the exhilaration 
of unselfish love. 

Some doubt that the Turkish character is equal to these stag- 
gering needs. I am not of that number. The Turk has through 
the centuries exhausted his energies in conquests. Empire has 
been his political goal, and his doom. He has now become in- 
troverted. His energies will no longer be drained off into con- 
ducting wars and extending imperial borders, in hopeless efforts 
to control and loot other peoples or in massacring them. Hence- 
forth the Turk, now thanks to the Gazi become a term of honor 
and the badge of a most “noble experiment”’ in racial renais- 
sance and political aspiration, is to “‘dig in’ and devote him- 
self to internal development. He will achieve for himself the 
satisfaction and material comforts of that Western civilization 
which he proudly acclaims took its origin in his ancestral home 
and which he believes is native to his spirit now happily ad- 
justed to the arts of peace and domestic tranquillity and prog- 
ress. It isa dream—a worthy, an entrancing, dream. 
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HE subject, if treated as expressed, would require the 

consideration of developments in both Anglo-Saxon 

and Latin America; the historical element necessarily 
leads back some centuries, and religion in its relation to law 
involves some reference to underlying philosophical conceptions. 
For all this, there is little space. I shall confine my report to the 
United States of America—the “American State.” 


I. SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ORIGINS 


The medieval aspirations in religious and political life had 
been toward unity; the human race—so ran the tradition—was, 
by the law of nature—the divine law—a religious society; gov- 
ernment was a theocracy; Christ as God was king, but his two 
vice-gerents on earth, the pope and the emperor, bespoke the 
inevitable dualism involved in the terms: “religion” and “law,” 
“church” and “‘state.”’ This dualism not only evolved out of a 
conception of unity—the spiritual conception of Christ as king 


« A report to the Congress of Comparative Law, held at The Hague, August 2-6, 
1932, under the auspices of the International Academy of Comparative Law of Berlin. 

The Academy solicited more than two hundred reports, and delegates representing 
fifty-five nations participated. 

On the Historical and Ethnological Relations of Religion and of Law, reports were con- 
tributed by Professors Cheikh Ahmed Ibraham and Ali M. Badavi, Egyptian Univer- 
sity, Cairo; Henri Maunier, Paris; Eugene Jarra, Warsaw; Arnold Péschl, Graz; Fulvio 
Maroi, Turin; V. A. Riasanovsky, Harbin, Manchuria; Charles S. Le Mesurier, McGill 
University, Montreal; Choucri Cardahi, President of the Court of Appeals, Lebanese 
Republic, Beirut; Fr. M. Goadby, Director of Legal Studies to the Government of 
Palestine, Jerusalem; S. G. Vesey Fitzgerald, Lecturer in Hindu and Mohammedan 
Law, Oxford; Charles C. Marshall of the American Bar, New York; Dr. C. W. Westrup, 
University of Copenhagen. 

An important outcome of the Congress is the scheme to create an International 
Faculty for the study of all branches of the law on a comparative basis. 
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over the human race—but it looked to an ultimate realization 
of unity in the universal moral and spiritual order. 


II. THE MEDIEVAL LEGAL AND POLITICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION 

The interpretation was that at the advent of Jesus Christ the 
natural and universal order, theretofore prevailing, was changed 
by the direct intervention of the Creator in his creation, and 
his revelation to man through Jesus of a supernatural order 
which from thence onward was to take the place of the natural 
order theretofore prevailing; natural society was to be elimi- 
nated and the Christian church, a supernatural society poten- 
tially universal and supreme, was to take its place in the cosmic 
order. 

Under this conception an idea was dogmatized into the 
church, and thence incorporated into the government and law of 
the Western world—an idea of religious universalism as con- 
trasted with Judean and pagan religious racialism; instead of 
pre-empting a national territory for a national religion, the 
Christian church pre-empted the whole earth for its members 
and sanctioned the usurpation by an accommodating interpreta- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus. All who could not accept the dog- 
mas of the church became at once outlaws from the cosmic 
natural or divine order—aliens to God and man, without rights 
in the political order (the state), condemned to a fugitive exist- 
ence or to death, the heretics of history. 


III. THE THEORY OF THE TWO POWERS 


Under the interpretation I have outlined, this theory was de- 
veloped; at the beginning of the sixteenth century, religion and 
law rested on it; the church and the state were the two and only 
two perfect societies, perfect moral or juristic personalities, 
known to human thought. 

A few definitions of terms as here used will save words— 


Moral personalities: groups or associations of human or physical en- 
tities, by the law of nature spontaneously coming into being through the 
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needs of man’s social nature—moral entities by the law of nature apart 
from the recognition or sanction of the state by positive law;? 

Juristic or juridical personalities: moral personalities which are recog- 
nized in or sanctioned by the state as having, irrespective of legal incor- 
poration, the right to exist (minoribus aequiparantur) : 

Corporate personalities: moral or juristic personalities which the state 
by positive law has made legal personalities with definite legal rights and 
legal functions; or which the state recognizes as having the rights and 
status of corporate personalities, but conferred by some other authority 
higher, in the premises, than the state, e.g., by the church under the the- 
ory of the two powers; 

Idealistic societies or associations: those existing for the prosecution of 
the spiritual, religious, moral, intellectual, and cultural interests of men 


in the social life; 
Natural law: the law that men find, or think they find, in the nature 


of things; religion calls it divine law. 

In the theory of the two powers, the church and the state 
were not only moral personalities—they were the only perfect 
moral personalities, societates perfectae—in that they were poten- 
tially commensurate in scope with mankind at large, and were 
possessed respectively of juridical competence, in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, to provide all means necessary to their respec- 
tive ends. The church, however, had a special divine ordination, 
as revealed in the Christian revelation, unto her supreme spirit- 
ual jurisdiction, which gave her a supernatural status, para- 
mount, in the nature of things—i.e., in the divine intent—over 
the natural status of the state. The foundations of the church 
in this legal and political theory were laid, not on earth, but in 
Purgatory. Her power to open from time to time the gates of 
Hell to release the souls of men, the power to bind and loose in 
conscience, the power of the keys—these made her supreme 
over the state. 

IV. MAN’S RELATION TO THE STATE CONDITIONAL BECAUSE 

OF HIS ABSOLUTE RELATION TO THE CHURCH 

So long as the idealistic life of man and his spiritual aspira- 

tions and religious interests were given over to the jurisdiction 


2 The definition does not cover the corporation sole or certain moral or juristic per- 
sonalities incidental to property donations, e.g., benefices, etc. They are not strictly 
within the scope of this paper. 
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of one universal tangible church, his relation to that visible 
church was absolute and his relation to the state—to civil gov- 
ernment—relatively conditional and subordinate. The matter 
of interest here is the necessary and inevitable absolutism or 
sovereignty of the one tangible church and its hierarchy over 
the entire idealistic range of the human mind, whether function- 
ing in the religious, the moral, the intellectual, or the political 
sphere; “‘the exercise of private judgment was impossible to most 
and sinful to all.’ 





V. MORAL AND JURISTIC PERSONALITIES IN THE 
THEORY OF THE TWO POWERS 

Each of the two powers combined within itself all the sub- 
ordinate and inferior moral and juristic personalities develop- 
ing in its particular jurisdiction; thus all political associations 
were integrated in the state, and all idealistic associations were 
integrated in the church. Owing to the inherent supremacy of 
the church, all idealistic associations, in the state, rightfully at- 
tained a juristic status only by the recognition or sanction of 
the church. Their participation in the supernatural status of 
the church—her divine ordination—gave them, like the church, 
inherent rights as opposed to the state; they were independent 
of the state, and, in the enjoyment of corporate and legal rights, 
conferred exclusively by the church. These in historical devel- 
opment were found to be the rights to acquire and hold property 
in any amount deemed necessary by the church, and to enjoy 
the unlimited right of propaganda or education. As the idealis- 
tic associations of the church, thus set in independence of the 
state, covered the entire moral and intellectual life of man, the 
paralyzing effect on society was prodigious. There was a per- 
petual mortmain of ideas. Their fructification required the as- 
sociative life. They perished without it. At the time under con- 
sideration, no idea generating in the human mind, no discovery 
in science or the arts, no theory in philosophy, could find for it- 
self an associative life except as the association was integrated in 


3 The apt words of Lord Bryce, cf. The Holy Roman Empire, p. 422. 
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the church and wholly subordinated to it. If the church did not 
approve of the idea, the idea must eke out a fugitive existence 
or perish under ecclesiastical decrees, outlawed like heretics 
from society and the state. 


VI. THE COLLAPSE OF THE THEORY OF THE TWO POWERS 


In the religious revolution, the Reformation, the Christian 
church subdivided de facto, and the universal religious sover- 
eignty of the Bishop of Rome—the pope—was abrogated. The 
Treaty of Passau (1552) and the Religious Peace of Augsburg 
(1555) secured the independence of territories of Lutheran 
princes against the religious jurisdiction of the pope. England, 
under Henry VIII, renounced that jurisdiction, and set up the 
religious supremacy of the king in itsplace. The Treaty of Osna- 
bruck and the Peace of Westphalia (1648) extended the inde- 
pendence of papal jurisdiction to the territories of the Calvinist 
states. The one church was disunited and subdivided into sev- 
eral religious societies. Thereafter subdivision proceeded rapid- 
ly. Associations which were neither Catholic, Calvinist, nor 
Lutheran, which denied the Trinitarian faith—Jews, Quakers, 
Socinians, and Deists, etc.—demanded rights within the state 
assimilated to those enjoyed by Trinitarian believers, and were 
re-enforced by skeptical and atheistical societies thrown off by 
the ferment in France. Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon Europe large- 
ly discarded the theory of the two powers and recognized reli- 
gious liberty as necessary to the political life of man. Latin 
Europe held to the theory with a tenacious grasp never yet 
wholly relaxed in laws and institutions. The subdivision of the 
church and the disintegration of the visible universal spiritual 
authority had a profound effect upon law and upon the theory 
of the origin and basis of civil authority. Popular government 
with its origin in the people came to assert its independence 
of ecclesiastical sanction and to contest the validity of the 
dynastic state and its origin, through the medium of the 
church, in God. 
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VII. THE AMERICAN STATE 

North America, a continent virgin to civilization, was settled 
largely by Anglo-Saxon people whose native states had already 
discarded the theory of the two powers. In this territorial and 
racial environment there came to maturity a new social and po- 
litical system. The sovereignty of the church was disintegrated 
into a multiplicity of moral personalities, that of the state, into 
the people—a multiplicity of physical entities or personalities. 
The state became the mere delegate of powers from the people 
under the guaranty by the people, to the citizen, of civil rights 
against the state itself. All powers not delegated by the people 
were reserved to them. Thus all life was released from the con- 
striction of two moral personalities—the two powers—intc the 
efflorescence of a multiplicity of human ideas and functions in as 
many moral personalities. The American state was to be neither 
monist nor dualist but pluralist. Madison had said, in the Fed- 
eralist, that in a free government the security for civil rights 
must consist in a multiplicity of interests, and the security for 
religious rights in a multiplicity of sects; what came to pass was 
but the incorporation of his idea in American law. Absolutism in 
religion was limited by the subdivision of the universal church 
into a multiplicity of moral personalities. Absolutism in the 
state was limited by the transfer of civil sovereignty to the 
people. 

VIII. MORAL AND JURISTIC PERSONALITIES IN 
AMERICAN LAW 

The disintegration of the church set free its subordinate asso- 
ciations. The changes in the conception of the state as an or- 
ganization of constitutional limitations and of powers delegated 
by the people made it impossible to integrate those personal- 
ities in the state. Could it have been done it would have pro- 
duced the absolute state—the Leviathan of Hobbes. An escape 
—such as it was—from the dilemma, was found—or thought to 
be found—in the political dogma of the freedom of conscience. 
Indeed, the dogma was requisite to the functioning of the mul- 
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tiplicity of moral personalities into which religious and political ~ 
life had been resolved. 

The first amendment to the federal Constitution provided: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’’4 By thus guar- 
anteeing the freedom of all religions, the Constitution repudi- 
ated the exclusive claims of every religion, and relegated reli- 
gion, in its relation to law, to the natural order. Thenceforth 
like its kindred, philosophy and science, it must find its life and 
function not in one religious establishment but in a multiplicity 
of moral personalities of equivalent legal status. The constitu- 
tional guaranties to the citizen of religious freedom, of life and 
liberty and the equal protection of the laws, secured a juristic 
status for all mora] personalities, freed from the domination of 
every establishment of religion—in sharp contrast to the status 
of moral personalities within the church under the theory of the 
two powers. 

From the beginning, the American law concerning religious 
associations, and all idealistic associations, seems to have devel- 
oped from the clear recognition by the people that such associa- 
tions are moral entities by natural law, and as such enjoy a real 
and not a fictitious personality, of which positive law in the na- 
ture of things must take cognizance. 

In jurisdictions where the state has refused incorporation to 
religious and charitable societies, e.g., Virginia, West Virginia, 
early Pennsylvania, it has recognized the juristic status of such 
moral personalities by enacting legislation providing indirect 
means whereby they might hold and acquire property with cog- 
nate legal rights. Such means have been found in trustees* and 
even in incorporated agencies.® A trustee argues a real, not a 
fictitious, beneficiary, and an agency, a real and not a fictitious 
principal. Mr. Justice Brandeis has recently stated that he finds 


4 The amendment relates to federal jurisdiction only. The state constitutions pro- 
vide their own religious limitations and vary in degree of religious freedom. 

S Heiskell v. Trout, 31 W. Va. 810. 

6 Trustees &c. v. Guthrie, 86 Va. 125; Wilson v. Terry, 29 W. Va. 169. 
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much authority in the American law that even an association for 
business ends “‘is just as distinct and palpable an entity, in the 
idea of the law, as distinguished from the individuals comprising 
it, as is a corporation.’”? Civic associations, the state’s moral per- 
sonalities, as well as her idealistic associations, shared in the 
new freedom which pervaded all departments of life. It has been 
embodied in the electoral system of the state: while laws re- 
ceive their sanction and government its authority, by the action 
of majorities, the absolutism of the latter is prevented by the 
equality in status granted to majorities and minorities alike as 
juristic personalities. The result is that there can be, ultimate- 
ly, no absolutism of a majority, for no triumph by a majority 
can extinguish the constitutional right of the minority to em- 
body an idea. No matter how often that idea may be repudi- 
ated, the minority may bring it back into the electoral arena 
where, waxing into a majority, it may finally integrate it into 
the life of the state—if it has the vitality of truth. 


IX. MAN’S RELATION TO THE STATE UNDER AMERICAN LAW 
IS CONDITIONAL BECAUSE OF HIS ABSOLUTE RELA- 
TION TO GOD AND CONSCIENCE 
The relation of the citizen to the American state is analogous 
in part to the relation of the citizen to the medieval state. It is 
conditional, but unlike the relation in the medieval state, it is 
conditional not toa tangible, universal church or religious sover- 


eignty but to the conscience of the citizen, freely exercised. That 


means a free state and the equal right of all churches before the 
law, the freedom of the conscience and the right of private 
judgment sincerely exercised. While duty to a higher power 
than the state thus distinguishes the American order no less 
than the medieval, there is a radical distinction: in the medieval 
state, the higher power was a particular church obeyed under 
the penalty of damnation; in the American state, it is God and 
conscience freely realized by the individual. 


1 Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U.S. 231. 
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This conditional relation of the citizen to the state, and his 
absolute relation to a higher order of life, is recognized in the 
initial document in American political history declaring, as self- 
evident truths, that men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and that, when any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it. This conditional rela- 
tionship to the state sustains the right to revolution which 
Hamilton described as paramount to all positive forms of gov- 
ernment; makes the rights of conscience inalienable or absolute 
rights which, as Story said, the citizen need not surrender and 
which the government or society cannot rightfully take away; 
and supports the Chief Justice of the United States in his state- * 
ment in the Macintosh Case, vide infra, that “duty to a higher 
power than the State has always been maintained,” and that 
“the essence of religion is belief in a relation to God involving 
duties superior to those arising from human law.” 


X. THE CASES 


The American state found itself with a multiplicity of moral 
personalities—idealistic associations—to which the people in 
their sovereignty had given constitutional guaranties of life and 
liberty, not only against each other, but against the state itself. 
The working out of a rational and harmonious law governing 
their relations to the state and to each other became and still 
is the difficult task of the judiciary. 

Most of the cases have dealt with the religious society or 
church, but that is merely the religious phase of the generic 
idealistic society. In the last analysis it seems to make little 
difference in American law whether the object of the associa- 
tion, in point, is religious, educational, charitable, or moral. 
Most of the cases deal with corporations, but the principles 
enunciated relate essentially to moral or juristic personalities, 
irrespective of incorporation. 
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In the leading case of Watson v. Jones,’ the federal Supreme 
Court placed the religious association, in its relation to the 
state, on ‘“‘the higher plane” —that is, above the contractual. 

The Court said: 

In this country a full and free right to entertain any religious belief, 
to practice any religious principle, and to teach any religious doctrine 
which does not violate the laws of morality and property, and which does 
not infringe personal rights, is conceded to al]. The law knows no heresy 
and is committed to the support of no dogma, the establishment of no 


sect. The right to organize voluntary religious associations to assist in 
the expression and dissemination of any religious doctrine, and to create 


tribunals for the decision of controverted questions of faith within the 
association, and for the ecclesiastical government of all the individual 


members, congregations and officers within the general association, is un- 
questioned. 


The jurisdiction, here conceded to church tribunals, indicates 
an extraordinary solicitude in the state for the freedom of reli- 
gious associations and for their enjoyment of a unique status 
growing out of the recognition by the state of their absolute rela- 
tion to a higher order of life. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has said: 

The Constitution intended to guarantee, from all interference by the 
State, not only each man’s religious faith, but his membership in the 
church, and the rites and discipline which might be adopted. The only ex- 
ception to uncontrolled liberty is, that acts of licentiousness shall not be 
excused, and practices inconsistent with the peace and safety of the State, 
shall not be justified.9 


The Supreme Court of Kentucky has said: 


Civil government has no just or lawful power over the conscience, or 
faith or forms of worship, or church creeds or discipline, as long as their 
fruits neither unhinge civil supremacy, demoralize society, nor disturb its 
peace and security.” 


In the case of the Mormon Church," the United States Su- 
preme Court said: 


880 U.S. 679. 9% Chase v. Cheney, 58 Ill. 509. * Gartin v. Penick, 69 Ky. 110. 
™ The Late Corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints v. United 
States, 136 U.S. 1. 
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The State has a perfect right to prohibit polygamy and all other open 
offences against the enlightened sentiment of mankind notwithstanding 
the pretence of religious conviction by which they may be advocated and 
practiced. 


The language of the opinion in this case makes the limitation 
one against offenses rather than against the mere expression of 
opinion, but clearly reserves to the state the right to determine 
the sincerity with which the plea of religious conviction or con- 
science is made in behalf of the offenses practiced. 

In Davis v. Beason” the same Court recognized the right of 
the citizen “‘to entertain such notions respecting his relation to 
his Maker, and the duties they impose, and which may be ap- 
proved by his judgment and conscience, and to exhibit his senti- 
ments, in such form of worship as he shall think proper.” It 
then held constitutional the statute of the federal territory of 
Idaho prohibiting, from voting, any person who is a bigamist or 
a polygamist or who teaches, advises, counsels, or encourages 
others to become bigamists or polygamists, or to commit a 
crime. 

The decision clearly is not directed against the presentation 
in speculative opinion of the alleged merits of a polygamist sys- 
tem, nor against the expression, in the same field, of the opinion 
that an act penalized by the law of the state as a crime, may, 
morally, be not a crime; it seems to be directed solely against 
the teaching and the encouragement of the practice of polygamy 
and the commission of a crime or offenses against the established 
law. 

From these opinions it would seem that the ‘uncontrolled 
liberty,” the “full and free right’’ referred to by the courts, 
while it permits the entertainment or discussion of opinions and 
ideas, and even their polemical or speculative dissemination, 
does not extend to overt acts—to offenses as contrasted with 
opinions. Thought and idea are thereby left at liberty, while 
conduct is constrained within the current standards of morality. 


2 133 U.S. 333. 
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Education in the sense of school-teaching has been largely re- 
served, with great emphasis by the courts, to the jurisdiction 
of the state. 

In recent cases'3 the Supreme Court of the United States held 
void statutes of Nebraska and Iowa prohibiting the teaching of 
all foreign languages, and a statute of Ohio prohibiting the 
teaching of German in all schools, whether private or public, re- 
ligious or secular. In none of these statutes was there any pro- 
hibition of the teaching of the forbidden languages except in 
schools. The Court held this an unreasonable discrimination and 
that therefore the statutes violated the constitutional guaran- 
ties of life, liberty, and property. The decisions were rendered 
expressly upon the ground, not that the state was without 
power to prescribe in respect to the teaching in schools, if there 
were due occasion for it, but that the cases in question failed to 
disclose any due occasion. The Court made express recognition 
of the natural rights of parents to guide the education of their 
children, but expressly reserved, from all impairment, state 
constitutional powers when, in the opinion of the state, occasion 
should arise. 

In Meyer v. Nebraska the Court said: 

The power of the State to compel attendance at some school or to make 
reasonable regulations for all schools, including a requirement that they 
shall give instruction in English, is not questioned. Nor has challenge been 
made of the State’s power to prescribe a curriculum for institutions which 
it supports. Those matters are not within the present controversy. 


Very significant was the dissenting opinion, in the Meyer case, 
of Mr. Justice Holmes, in which Mr. Justice Sutherland con- 
curred, declining to agree with the Court in its decision, and 
stating that, while he appreciated the objections to the law, it 
appeared to him to present a question upon which men reason- 
ably might differ, and that he was unable to say that it was un- 
constitutional. 


3 Meyer v. State of Neb., 262 U.S. 390; Bartels v. State of Ia., 262 U.S. 404; Bohning 
v. State of Ohio, 262 U.S. 404; Pohl v. State of Ohio, 262 U.S. 404. 
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In the cases of Pierce (Governor of Oregon) v. the Society of Sis- 
ters“ and v. Hill Military Academy,“ two private schools, the 
Court declared unconstitutional the statute of Oregon requiring 
the education of all children between the ages of eight and six- 
teen in public schools, to the exclusion of private schools. There 
was no evidence or claim that the private schools were not satis- 
factory. The Court held that in the absence thereof, the statute 
unjustly deprived the defendants of their constitutional rights 
and was, therefore, void. 

In his recent encyclical on the Education of Youth, Pope Pius 
XI referred to the Oregon case as restricting the state against 
the church. He stated that the court based its decision on the 
natural law that the child is not the mere creature of the state 
and that those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the 
right, coupled with the high duty, to educate him. But the Pope 
seems to have overlooked the following expression by the 
Court: 


No question is raised concerning the power of the State reasonably to 
regulate all schools, to inspect, supervise and examine them, their teach- 
ers and pupils; to require that all children of proper age attend some 
school, that teachers shall be of good moral character and patriotic dis- 
position, that certain studies plainly essential to good citizenship must be 
taught, and that nothing be taught which is manifestly inimical to the public 
welfare. 

The case of Scopes v. The State of Tennessee™® involved the 
rights of an individual, but the decision has an important rela- 
tion to state jurisdiction over educational associations. The 
Court held constitutional a statute of Tennessee forbidding the 
teaching by public-school teachers that man has descended from 
a lower order of animals. The statute was sustained. The Court 
held that it was not an exercise of the police power by the state 
in its political status but an exercise of its ordinary contractual 
power in its corporate status as a proprietor, or employer of 
labor—those whom the state employed it could control within 


4 268 U.S. 510. 5154 Tenn. 105. 
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the scope of their employment; the statute, it was held, did not 
violate the constitutional provisions including that of Tennessee 
that “no human authority can in any case whatever control or 
interfere with the rights of conscience.”’ 

Interesting was the view suggested in the opinion that the 
statute, as construed by the Court, should be favored because, 
by prohibiting the teaching of the descent of man from a lower 
order of animals, it supported the idea of his direct creation by 
God, and so sustained the principle of the supremacy of the idea 
of God and conscience in American law. 

In the late case of U.S. v. Macintosh® the federal Supreme 
Court sustained state absolutism. Here, as in the Scopes case, 
the rights of an individual and not of an association were in- 
volved, but the decision is one of paramount importance to the 
subject of conscience and to the rights of idealistic societies in 
promoting their ideals. The Court denied naturalization to the 
defendant upon his avowal that he could take the Oath of Alle- 
giance only with the reservation of his rights to refuse to bear 
arms in case of war, which, in his conscience, was not justified. 
The Court, in its opinion, made no reference to the conditional 
relation in American law of the citizen to political government. 
In effect, it repudiated the right of freedom of conscience in rela- 
tion to the justification of war and to the bearing of arms there- 
in. It remained for four dissenting justices—the Chief Justice, 
and Justices Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone—to come to the de- 
fense of the chief dogma of American public law, and to declare 
in the dissenting opinion written by the Chief Justice, from 
which I have already quoted, that in that law “duty to a higher 
power has always been maintained,” and that there is ‘‘a rela- 
tion to God involving duties superior to those arising from any 
human relation.””*7 

6 283 U.S. 605. 

17 The case of Macintosh was decided by the Court under the decision in United 


States v. Schwimmer, 279 U.S. 644, in which the opinion written by Mr. Justice Butler 
was silent on the absolute claims of conscience. Justices Holmes and Brandeis also dis- 


sented in that case. 
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XI. THE REACTION OF RELIGION TO THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF AMERICAN LAW 

The reaction was very sharply divided by a line between reli- 
gious societies rooted in a development which had discarded the 
theory of the two powers, and that great religious society which 
had retained it—between the non-Roman or Protestant, and 
the Roman development. 

The Protestant churches found no difficulty in coalescing with 
the new political order. Each one of their three traditions, Augs- 
burg, Geneva, and Canterbury, as much as that of Rome, had 
asserted, with violence and fury, its exclusive status in divine 
right; but an ever increasing diversity of doctrine had led to a 
multiplicity of churches, which made the toleration of every 
church the sole alternative to the extirpation of all. Their Prot- 
estant and democratic organization ; repudiation of hierarchical 
rule; rejection of ecclesiastical infallibility and supremacy; par- 
ticipation of the laity, by majority vote, in the determination of 
faith, morals and discipline; avowal of the doctrine of the free- 
dom of conscience—these have assimilated their organizations 
to the American state; they accepted without difficulty the same 
status of juristic personality accorded by the state to all its 
idealistic associations. In the slavery agitation and in the pro- 
hibition development, some of them have carried church activ- 
ity into politics, law, and government; but their action has al- 
ways been, as in their nature it had to be, the action of ordinary 
voluntary and private associations. 

On the contrary, the world-wide and intensive participation 
of the Catholic and Roman church in the politics, law, and 
government of states has been based on the claim of quite a 
different status, to which the most authoritative expression has 
been given by the constitutions of the Vatican Council of 1870, 
the revision of the Canon Law, 1917, the encyclicals of the five 
last pontificates. 

The constitutions of the Vatican Council of 1870.—In 1870 
Pope Pius [IX promulgated the conclusions of the Ecumenical 
Vatican Council, of that year, in the Dogmatic Constitution of 
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the Catholic Faith® and the First Constitution of the Christian 
Church.® 

By the former the church reasserted her medieval interpreta- 
tion of the Christian revelation (II. supra,) affirming: that no 
one shall interpret the Scriptures contrary to the sense which 
the church has held and holds; that that meaning of the sacred 
dogmas is perpetually to be retained which the church has once 
declared; that man is ordained to a supernatural end; that the 
scriptures are a supernatural revelation; faith a supernatural 
virtue and above reason; created reason absolutely subject to 
truth uncreated (though known by Revelation to the church); 
the assertions of science not true if opposed to revealed doctrines 
as taught by the church. 

The First Dogmatic Constitution on the Church of Christ (Pastor 
Aeternus) declared the infallibility, by the appointment of Al- 
mighty God, of the Roman pontiff, when defining a doctrine of 
faith or morals to be held by the church; it further declared the 
possession by the church, through the appointment of Christ, of 
a sovereignty—a power of jurisdiction—of the Roman pontiff, 
to which all are bound by duty of subordination and true obedi- 
ence, to submit in matters which belong to faith and morals, and 
in those that pertain to the discipline of the church throughout 
the world. “‘This,”’ said the Council, ‘“‘is the teaching of Catholic 
truth, from which no one can deviate without loss of faith and of 
salvation.” 

A religious supremacy, under the penalty of damnation, is 
thus established over the entire range of moral matters involved 
in civic action and relation, in lieu of the free conscience of the 
citizen, required by the law; the principle of the theory of the 
two powers is again reasserted. The doctrinal exposition of the 
church agrees: “In case of direct contradiction making it im- 
possible for both jurisdictions to be exercised, the jurisdiction 
of the Church prevails and that of the State is excluded.” 


8 Mirbt (1924), No. 606. 

17 Rev. Charles Macksey, sometime professor of ethics and natural right at the 
Gregorian University, Rome. Catholic Encyclopaedia, XIV, 251, d. under the im- 
primatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of New York. 
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The effect of this legislation on the relation of religion to 
American law is obvious: The church takes possession of the 
point of greatest strategical value in her contest with the elec- 
toral state. The conscience of the voter is subordinated to eccle- 
siastical decrees and the popular vote made dependent on reli- 
gious authority. A Roman Catholic majority in any state, be- 
cause of the subordination of each of its members, under the 
penalty of damnation, to the moral determination of the pope, 
must, if faithful to their religious profession, substitute the 
sovereignty of the pope for that of the people, in a state issue 
over a moral question. In his learned treatise, already quoted, 
the Rev. Dr. Macksey says “.... the Church... . directly 
reaches only its immediate subjects and indirectly through them 
the State which they constitute”; and again: “if, then, the 
physical persons constituting the moral person of the State are 
the subjects of the Church, they are subject to her . . . . in the 
fulfillment of all civil duties of the State towards religion and the 
Church. The Church, because of the uselessness of her insist- 
ence, or because of greater evils to be so avoided, may waive the 
exercise of this jurisdiction; but in principle it is hers.’’”° 

The freedom de jure of moral personalities must give way be- 
fore a religious majority dominated by the doctrines expressed 
by the Vatican Council; no minority could function or exist in 
objective moral right. These very conditions have developed in 
Malta. There the ecclesiastical right of the bishops to refuse 
priestly absolution to citizens who would not agree to vote in 
civic elections in compliance with the requirements of the bish- 
ops has been sustained by the Pope, the elections postponed 
by the government, and the state constitution suspended.” 

* Catholic Encyclopaedia, XIV (New York, 1912), 252-53. Imprimatur of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of New York. 


Cf. Correspondence with the Holy See Relative to Maltese Affairs, January, 1929, 


to May, 1930, Presented by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to Parliament by 
Command of His Majesty; also Exposition of the Malta Question with Documents, Febru- 
ary, 1929, June, 1930, printed at the Vatican Polyglot Press, 1930. 
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The revision of the Canon Law, 7977.—The revision reasserted 
the status of moral and juristic personalities peculiar to the 
theory of the two powers. By Canon too it was set forth that 
the Catholic church and the apostolic see have the status of 
moral personalities, but by express divine ordination, and that 
all the inferior moral personalities, under the jurisdiction of the 
church, participate in that status. Amplifying the canons, the 
church teaches that such special divine ordination makes the 
church independent of all human authority, above all human 
law and independent of the state, and that her inferior associa- 
tions, sharing in her divine status become likewise independent 
of the state; that the church has by such divine ordination su- 
preme authority to create corporations exercising civil rights 
irrespective of the state and therefore competent to acquire all 
property, in the judgment of the church necessary for its pur- 
pose, and with the church, to exercise all power over education.” 

It was the assertion of these powers by the church and her as- 
sociations in Mexico that evoked the provision of the Constitu- 
tion of 1917: ‘The law recognises no moral personalities in the 
institutions known as Churches.” 

In the late treaty between Italy and the Holy See, article 29, 
it was stipulated that Italy should recognize the legal personal- 
ity of ecclesiastical entities created or to be created by the Ro- 
man See. 

The Church of Rome is not recognized, within the federal 
jurisdiction of the United States, as a corporation or legal per- 
sonality nor as juridically competent to create corporations or 
legal personalities except in respect to certain property rights in 
territories ceded to the United States by Spain in the Treaty of 
Paris at the close of the Spanish-American War. That it shall 
be to that extent recognized has been decided by the federal Su- 


22 The Canonical Juristic Personality with Special Reference to Its Status in the 


United States of America, submitted to the Faculty of Canon Law, Catholic University 
of America, by Brendan Francis Brown, A.B., LL.M., J.U.L.; imprimatur of the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. 
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preme Court in the case of The City of Ponce v. The Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church in Porto Rico.” 

Mr. Taft, when governor of the Philippines, on his mission to 
the Vatican, addressing Pope Leo XIII, said: 

The transfer of sovereignty and all governmental property rights and 
interests from the Crown of Spain to the United States, in the Philippine 
Islands, contained in the Treaty of Paris, was a transfer from a govern- 
ment between which and the Church of Rome there had been in those 


islands the closest association in property, religion, and politics, to a 
government which by the law of its being is absolutely prevented from 


having such associations with any Church.” 


Catholic theology in America says: 

.... the recognition of the Church’s right to function through purely 
canonical moral persons, established and existing independently of the 
civil authority, is the ideal arrangement and the plan to which Catholic 


theology alone can give unqualified assent.?5 


The sovereignty of the Vatican City has not as yet been recog- 
nized by the United States government, and questions which 
may arise in the United States out of the claims of the Roman 
church by reason of such sovereignty, belong to prophecy, not to 
history. 

The encyclicals of the popes.—Yhe encyclical Immortale Dei, 
Pope Leo XIII: 


“The Almighty, therefore, has appointed the charge of the human race 
between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the one being set over 
divine, the other over human things. Each in its kind is supreme, each 
has fixed limits within which it is contained, limits which are defined by 
the nature and special object of the province of each, so that there is, we 
may say, an orbit traced out within which the action of each is brought 
into play by its own native right.’’26 

“... it is to be understood that the Church, no less than the State 
itself, is a society, perfect in its own nature and its own right, and that 


23 210 U.S. 296; see also, Borlin v. Ramirez, 7 Philippines 41. 

*4 Quoted by the Supreme Court of the United States in opinion in City of Ponce v. 
The Roman Catholic Apostolic Church in Porto Rico (see supra). 

5 Cf. The Canonical Juristic Personality (Brown), Faculty of Canon Law, Catholic 
University of America, p. 196 (see supra). 

% The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J. (New 
York: Benziger Bros.). Imprimatur of the Archbishop of New York, p. 114. 
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those who exercise sovereignty ought not so to act as to compel the Church 
to become subservient or subject to them, or to hamper her liberty in the 


management of her own affairs, or to despoil her in any way of the other 
privileges conferred upon her by Jesus Christ.’’?7 


Encyclical letter Sapientiae Christianae, Pope Leo XIII: 


If the laws of the State are manifestly at variance with the Divine Law, 


containing enactments hurtful to the Church or conveying injunctions 
adverse to the duty imposed by religion, or if they violate in the person 


of the Supreme Pontiff the authority of Jesus Christ, then truly, to resist 
becomes a positive duty, to obey, a crime.” 

Wernz, the pre-eminent modern authority in the exposition 
of Canon Law, treating of the right of the church to declare 
civil laws invalid, states that laws so proscribed by the church 
‘““would actually be devoid of all binding force in the very forum 
of the State itself.’ 

The encyclical letter Vehementer Nos, Pope Pius X (1906), 
declared null and void the law of the Republic of France separat- 
ing the church from the state; and the encyclical Jamdudum in 
Lusitania,* Pope Pius X (1911), declared null and void a similar 
law in Portugal, absolving citizens within those states from all 
obligations in conscience to obey their law. 

The encyciical Ubi Arcano, Pope Pius XI, declared that the 
sacred right of Roman Catholics demands that the sacred sover- 
eignty of the pope ‘‘must not be, nor must it ever appear to be 
subject to any human authority or laws whatsoever.” 

The encyclical OQuas Primas, Pope Pius XI, declared that “‘the 
Church which was established by God as a perfect society can 
not but demand as her right, a right which she cannot renounce, 


full liberty and independence from the civil power.’’5 


27 Ibid., p. 126. 8 Tbid., p. 185. 

27 Jus Decretalium, Parati, I (ed. 1905), 19. 

3° Pii X Pontificis Maximi Acta, III (Rome: Vatican Polyglot Press, 1908), 24. 

3t [bid., Vol. VI (1911). 

3 The Encyclicals of Pius XI, James H. Ryan (St. Louis, Mo: Herder), p. 44. Im- 
primatur of the Archbishop of St. Louis. 


3 [bid., p. 153. 
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The foregoing assertions by the church of its supremacy, with- 
in the state, over the consciences of the people, are no more em- 
phatic than its assertions of its supremacy, within the state, 
over the education of their children: 

Encyclical Divini Ilius Magistri#*—on the Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth—Pope Pius XI: 

“In faith and morals God himself has made the Church sharer in the 
divine magisterium, and by a special privilege granted her immunity from 
error; hence, she is the mistress of men, supreme and absolutely sure, and 
she has inherent in herself an inviolable right to freedom in teaching. By 
necessary consequence the Church is independent of any sort of earthly 
power, as well in the origin as in the exercise of her mission as educator. 
Not merely in regard to her proper end and object, but also in regard to 
the means necessary and suitable to attain that end.... the Church 
as a perfect society has the independent right to the means conducive to 
the end.” 

“The Church’s mission to educate embraces every nation without ex- 
ception, and all men whether within or without her membership, and 
there is no power on earth that may lawfully oppose her or stand in her 


”? 
way. 


34 Acta A postolicae Sedis, February 22, 1930, p. 40. 








LOVE IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 
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HE venerable error, originating not long after the 

Fourth Gospel itself, that by the Beloved Disciple who 

figures in that document’s closing pages the author 
meant himself, is probably largely responsible for the other 
venerable error that this Gospel is in a peculiar sense a docu- 
ment of love. It would seem as if a mere reading of its text 
would prevent such an opinion, a reading, let us say, of such a 
chapter as the eighth, or of the series of seven signs, notably the 
sign of the raising of Lazarus, where the vocabulary of love is 
especially abundant. 

Yet, of course, the vocabulary of the work has been used to 
give a superficial support to the view in question. A glance at 
the concordance of Moulton and Geden (most useful of New 
Testament commentaries) shows us that while of Paul’s famous 
trinity of virtues iors and é\mis never appear in the Fourth 
Gospel, ayamn occurs 7 times. The number is possibly signifi- 
cant, as well as the fact that the seven are all found in words 
of Jesus. To be sure, éAmis occurs once in the First Epistle 
(which we may take as from the author of the Gospel) and 
édzif~w once in the Gospel itself (5:35, of a mistaken hoping of 
the Jews). ’EXzis is lacking, moreover, in all three Synoptics as 
well. None the less, ayarn stands out as the one emphatic ethical 
noun of the Fourth Gospel, and receives added emphasis in the 
Epistles, which use it 21 times, 18 of them being in First John. 
The noun is given notable support by its cognate verb éyaraw, 
which the Gospel (excluding chapter 21) uses 34 times and the 
Epistles 31 times (28 of them in First John), or 65 times in all. 

We may compare Synoptic usage. Matthew (24:12) and 
Luke (11:42) each has ayarn once; Mark and Acts, never. The 

39 
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verb ayardw is used by the Synoptists 27 times (Matthew, 8; 
Mark, 6; Luke, 13; Acts, never). The remaining cognate, the 
adjective ayarnrés, curiously enough, does not occur in the 
Fourth Gospel, though the Epistles have it 10 times. Each of 
the Synoptics uses it thrice; and the Book of Acts, once. 

The more or less synonymous words d¢uAéw and its cognates 
may here be added to our statistics. Of these, the Fourth Gos- 
pel uses the verb ¢udéw 8 times, the noun ¢idos 6 times (and IIT 
John twice), and no others at all. The Synoptics also have ¢iréw 
8 times (Matthew, 5; Mark, 1; Luke, 2), each of the three 
writers using it once to mean “‘kiss.”’ @id\os they have 1g times, 
one of which is in Matthew, all the others in Luke-Acts. ®.dia, 
which we might expect in this series as the parallel to ayazn, is 
hapax in James. In the language of love, it is clear, “John” is 
more generous than are Matthew, Mark, and Luke combined. 

But let us compare Paul, using as authentic material the 
letters to Rome, Corinth, Philippi, Colosse, the Galatian 
churches, the First to Thessalonica and the note to Philemon. 
These have éyaraw 20 times, ayarn 52 times, ayarnros 23 times. 
&:Aéw Paul uses only once (I Cor. 16:22), @idos never. Our com- 
bined figures for the five words éyamdaw, ayamn, ayarnros, pidréw, 
and ¢idos are then somewhat in favor of ‘‘John,’’ who uses 
these, in all, 119 times, as against 96 in Paul and 66 in the 
Synoptists. Yet, when we find aya7y more often both in Romans 
and in II Corinthians—one written to a strange church and one 
to a church estranged—than in the Fourth Gospel, and in I Cor- 
inthians twice as often, we may wonder whether Paul has not a 
better right than “John” to be called the Apostle of Love. This 
query gains force when the concordance shows us further that 
“John” is also something of the Apostle of Hatred. The verb 
pucéw he uses 12 times in the Gospel and 5 times in the First 
Epistle. The Synoptists have it 13 times (Matthew, 5; Mark, 1; 
Luke, 7; Acts, never). Paul hates but twice, both in Romans, 
once of his loathing of his own sin, once in an Old Testament 


quotation. 
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The evidence of the vocabulary is not, then, so significant as 
it has often been held to be. And the moment one passes from 
words to the realities which the words indicate, one knows that 
whereas the letters of Paul are simply saturated and dripping 
with real affection of a very emotional and expressive kind, and 
whereas the synoptic Jesus is a man who loves profoundly and 
awakens profound love without talking much about it, the 
Fourth Evangelist is not in himself, properly speaking, an af- 
fectionate man at all, nor writes to kindle affection in his read- 
ers. In a writing in which the whole ethical element is either 
lacking or is so completely metamorphosed that it is no longer 
an ethical phenomenon at all, this is something worth noting. 

Oskar Holtzmann pointed out long ago* that in this Gospel 
there is to be found “nur ein einziges Gebot,”’ and every serious 
student of the work has echoed his words. So Percy Gardner:? 
“When we have spoken of the love of God . . . . and love for the 
brethren .... we have practically finished with the ethics of 
the Fourth Evangelist.’’ So also Claude Montefiore:3 ‘“‘The one 
positive moral command of the Johannine Christ is that con- 
tained in the word éyazn or love.” Since this is so, the word 
which has so great moral weight to bear should be carefully 
scrutinized. As Mrs. Lyman says in the crucial sixth chapter of 
her recent suggestive book,‘ “Should we not now examine the 
Gospel to discover the actual part that [Love] plays in the re- 
ligion that the Gospel advocates?”’ We certainly should. 

There is, of course, no space within the limits of this article 
for such examination in any detail, and we must gratefully ac- 
knowledge Mrs. Lyman’s clear and positive expression of the 
intensive nature of the practice of love according to ‘“‘John.” 
But that intensiveness must be even more fully documented and 
evaluated before we can gain an adequate comprehension of the 
Evangelist’s mind. Nowhere is his inveterate dualism, every- 


* Das Johannes-Evangelium (1887), p. 130. 
2 The Ephesian Gospel (1915), p. 274. 3 Jewish Quarterly Review, VII, 54. 
4 The Fourth Gospel and the Life of Today (1931), p. 87. 
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where in evidence, more vicious than here. He draws a circle 
that shuts most out, and his dya7n is a mutual relationship 
among those within. Nowhere is the absolute contrast between 
his Christ and the synoptic (shall we say: the historic?) Jesus 
more sharply outlined than here. The seeking and saving love 
of the Jesus of the three earlier Gospels is always set upon those 
whom “John” shuts out—the lost sheep, the wandering son, 
the foolish virgins on the wrong side of the door, the unthankful 
and evil, the enemy. The Johannine Logos-Christ, like the God 
whose proxy he claims to be and the believer whom he would 
shape in his own image, has love only for those within the circle, 
for his friends. The great word of 15:13, “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends,” says 
this with a simple directness that defies misunderstanding. The 
stress in this sentence is strongly on the closing phrase imép ray 
ditwy aitod. The Greek structure here cannot possibly mean 
“Dying for those you love is the greatest proof of your affec- 
tion.” It can mean only, ““The greatest exhibition of love pos- 
sible to humanity is death for one’s friends.” This emphasis is 
taken up by the succeeding words, “Ye are my friends .. . . no 
longer do I call you slaves .. . . but I have called you friends,”’ 
and he goes on at once to say that he is about to die for them. 
From the power of these great words I would not detract in any 
degree, but true respect for them is to try to understand them as 
their writer meant them. And as he meant them, they are sim- 
ply not true when seen in the light of the historic Jesus. To 
quote Professor E. P. Gould:s “If this is Jesus’ last word, then 
his last word is not the last word, and we shall have to seek for 
ultimate truth elsewhere.”’ 

The real Jesus offers in evidence a love far greater, far truer: 
a man laying down his life for his enemies, an idea wholly foreign 
to the language, as it is to the thought, of the Fourth Evangelist. 
Paul had learned Christ more truly when he declares that the 
supreme exhibition of the divine love lay in the fact that 
“while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom. 5:10). 

5 Biblical Theology of the New Testament (1900), p. 195. 
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Both the Johannine Christ and the synoptic Jesus make the 
norm for their disciples that which is already the norm for 
themselves. The truest revelation, then, of the heart and ethical 
will of the synoptic Jesus is that glorious passage Matt. 5: 43-48. 
“Love your enemies’’; this bidding to others was already the 
law of the Master’s own nature. “If ye love them that love you, 
what reward have ye?” is readily translated into: “If ye die for 
them that love you, what reward have ye? What do ye more 
than others?”’ 7hat is not the supreme thing in loving, the high- 
est the world knows. Wilhelm Bousset® has persuasively argued 
that in the original text of the Fourth Gospel xipios was never 
used as a title for Jesus, though our present text has it in a few 
interpolated instances. Nowhere is the relationship, that is, 
what it always is in Paul, xipios and dod\xn, but always tke 
gido relationship. That surely is the most plausible reading of 
15:15: ‘“‘No longer do I call you dod\x [as Paul and the Synop- 
tists and earlier Christians generally used to do], but I have 
given you the title of @idou.”’ 

The synoptists make Jesus prevailingly xipios, despite all his 
intimacy. They are less free with the language of love, and rep- 
resent him as being so. In truth, only once in the synoptic story 
is it said in so many words that Jesus loved a man. And he was 
not a disciple, not a follower, and did not become one. He was 
that young man who had great possessions and who, for their 
sake refusing the priceless privilege of being of Jesus’ intimate 
few, turned back to the world. There is something real here, 
something moving, in the impulse of manly affection disap- 
pointed. Emily Dickinson, with her unerring instinct for real- 
ity, said that the loveliest sermon she ever heard was about 
“the disappointment of Jesus in Judas. It was told like a mortal 
story of intimate young men. I suppose no surprise we can ever 
have will be so sick as that.”’ Yes, that is the way the synoptic 
record affects us, as a mortal story of intimate young men who 
really cared, even when friendship was betrayed. One never gets 


6 Kyrios Christos (1913), pp. 97, 186 f. 
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that feeling in the Fourth Gospel. Its Jesus never loved Judas 
at all; he saw through him from the beginning and repeatedly 
excluded him in set terms from the circle of “his own” whom he 
loved. “‘Have I not chosen you twelve and one of you is a 
devil?” (6:70). In such false followers Jesus was not deceived. 
“He did not trust himself to them, because he knew all men” 
(2:24). 

But in general the Johannine Jesus loves much. He loved 
disciples; he loved friends like Mary and Martha and Lazarus of 
Bethany; he loved “his own that were in the world”’; in par- 
ticular, he loved a certain one of his disciples who leaned on his 
breast. But nowhere is there a statement, nowhere a hint or 
suggestion, that he loved anyone save “‘his own,” that he want- 
ed them to do so, or that his God did so. Everywhere in Gospel 
and First Epistle that reiterated ‘new commandment”’ of love 
moves strictly within this limitation, as does Jesus’ own ex- 
ample. “Love one another, as I have loved you... . ye are my 
friends.”’ “He that loveth his brother abideth in the light... . 
he that hateth his brother is in the darkness’”’ (First Epistle 
2:10 f.); in this fine passage we cannot make “brother”? mean 
“‘fellow-man”’ or anything but “‘fellow-Christian.” ‘““We know 
that we have passed out of death into life because we love [It 
would almost be better had it stopped here!|—the brethren. 
. ...» Hereby know we love, in that he laid down his life for us, 
so we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren... .. Be- 
loved, let us love one another, God abideth in us, and his love 
finds complete expression in us....and this commandment 
have we from him, that he who loveth God love his brother 
also..... Whoever loves him that begot loves him that is be- 
gotten [i.e., the Christian, who alone is born of God]... .. We 
know that we love the children of God, when we love God... .”’ 
and so very much more of the same language as to make this 
the most completely documented view in the New Testament. 
As James Moffatt says,’ the “brother” of all this Johannine 


1 Love in the New Testament (1930), p. 282. 
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language is ‘‘not a fellow-man but a fellow-Christian, and the 
binding ties of love toward such members of the church are not 
supposed to include unbelieving people.”’ 

Incidentally, it is worth noting that man’s love to God, al- 
luded to with some frequency in the First Epistle, is all but 
completely absent from the Gospel. What seems the clearest 
allusion to it is in 5:42, where Jesus makes it a charge against 
the Jews that they have in them no love of God. But even here 
it is possible to take rod Geof as a subjective genitive; the phrase 
would then declare, as so many Johannine passages declare, 
that the Jews, and all unelect men, have no share in the divine 
love. In any case, is this paucity or absence of allusion to man’s 
love of God in any degree due, as Moffatt® seems to suggest, to 
the fact that such love “‘on its other side is love for fellow- 
Christians’? At any rate, it is in the strictest sense, in what- 
ever degree it be present, love within the circle. Along with this 
observation goes the parallel fact that the Son’s love of the 
Father is also but once mentioned (14:31). Perhaps this love, 
too, is, on its other side, love for the Christians. 

But God’s love for Christ and for his friends is everywhere in 
evidence. Quite naturally we find in the First Epistle (4:8) that 
great definition of the Eternal, ‘‘God is Love.” But the love He 
is proves to be a love under the same limitation which hedges 
about the love of Christ and of Christians; it too is set upon 
“his own.”” Few words of the Johannine Jesus are less sympa- 
thetic than these: “If any man love me, my Father also will 
love him,” repeated twice for emphasis in 14:21-23. Here it is 
almost, ‘‘He loves because we first loved him’’! The Epistle 
puts the other side of it. “We love because he first loved us. 
.... Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, called, as we are, his children. .... His love is per- 
fected, finds perfect expression, in us... .. Herein was the love 
of God manifested in us... . not that we loved God but that 


he loved us... .. If God so loved us, we ought to love—one 


8 Tbid., p. 276. 
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another.” No, you cannot break through the circle. And you 
can go on quoting materials of this sort until it becomes a sheer 
impossibility to interpret these pronouns of the first person plu- 
ral as “we men.” They are, one and all, “we Christians.” 
But, some one will say, how about that great word (3:16), 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life’’? Yes, surely, but we cannot press xéoyos here 
to mean the whole cosmos, good and evil elements alike. The 
divine love was set upon those “‘in the world” who were “his 
own’’—those who, when the Light shone, saw it and came to it 
—those who did, as a matter of fact, “believe in him” and “‘re- 
ceive everlasting life.”” What of those who did not believe, and 
‘“‘perished”’? There is no hint that God loved them and yearned 
over them; they were simply not /is. To them his Logos de- 
clares, “Ye are from beneath, I am from above; ye are of this 


world, I am not of this world . . . . ye shall die in your sins.... 
my word hath no place in you... . ye are of your Father the 
devil . . . . ye cannot hear my word, because ye are not of God” 


(8:23-47). The divine love for the world must be understood 
with this sharp dichotomy in mind. 

The Evangelist’s feeling for the cosmos as a whole, with its 
preponderance of undivine, unelect elements, is made abundant- 
ly clear in many passages. “I pray not for the world, but for 
those whom thou hast given me out of the world.”” And even 
more bluntly in the Epistle: ‘“The whole world lieth in the Evil 
RE. eas Love not the world, nor the things in the world. If 
anyone love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. 
[The Father, then, does not love the world in this sense of its 
totality.| For all that is in the world... . is not of the Father 
.... and the world passes away ....” and much more of the 
same. The teaching is inescapable. God loves, Christ loves, 
Christians are to love, those who love them. 

It is a voice from another world when one calls from a Gali- 


lean hilltop, ‘“Love your enemies; so shall ye be children of your 
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heavenly Father, for he sends all the treasures of his infinite 
love upon evil as well as upon good, yes, upon the unjust and 
the unthankful.” By no psychologic miracle could such words 
be fitted into the same ethical Weltanschauung as the seven 
ayarn sayings of ‘“‘John.”’ The tale of the Good Samaritan (so 
characteristic of the Synoptic Jesus that its occurrence in Luke 
only never suggests a doubt of its authenticity) could never 
have found place in the Alexandrian gospel, in which the word 
tdnotov (neighbor, fellow-man), is necessarily absent. 

In a very true sense, as has often been said, the Fourth Gos- 
pel is an apology, or debate, after the order of Justin’s with 
Trypho and its many successors. Here Jesus figures as the pro- 
tagonist of the Christian faith of the early second century, with 
“the Jews” collectively, rather than an individualized Jew like 
Trypho, as the opposition. But in good temper, forensic cour- 
tesy, and fairness to the other side, the Gospel is as far inferior 
to Justin’s work as it is superior to it in genius. Nowhere is 
Jesus even fair to the Jews, still less affectionately desirous of 
winning them! How vastly different is the attitude of Paul, who 
also on occasion carried on savage polemic with his country- 
men, but loved them all the while. How deeply moving is his 
protest. 

Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is that they 


might be saved..... I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience 
also bearing me witness in the Holy Spirit, that 1 have great heaviness 


and continual sorrow in my heart. For I could wish that I myself were 
accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 


flesh. 


Imagine the Johannine Jesus speaking like that! How much 
more remote is the Ephesian evangelist from the real love and 
the real passion for souls which stirred so mightily at the heart 
of the primitive Galilean gospel! Emily Dickinson says, in one 
of her flashes, “Paul knew the man that knew the News.” And 
so he did. Not in the literal sense, to be sure, but he was in im- 
mediate first-hand touch with the original dynamic of the per- 
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sonal impression of Jesus, the sound of whose voice had scarcely 
died away when Paul came on the scene. “John,” by contrast, 
knew not the Man, nor the News; he knew only Christianity. 
His word “love,” therefore, is not really charged with the same 
content as the same word when used by Paul and the synoptic 
evangelists. 

It was in view of this clear distinction that Paul Wernle 
wrote: 

The love demanded by the Sermon on the Mount leaves far in the rear 
the love of Christians in the parting discourses of the Fourth Gospel. .... 


In the Johannine writings there meets us the limitation of love in absolute- 
ly un-Christian fashion. “Not for the world do I pray,” says Jesus in the 
high-priestly prayer! In the end, how mean is the new commandment 
of love to one another, i.e., of the Christians among themselves, compared 
with the magnificent breadth of the demand for love in the Sermon on 
the Mount..... All these Johannine dicta are not of the gospel; to them 
the simple Christian conscience does not respond. 


So Claude Montefiore has a fine passage in his essay on the 
“Religious Value of the Fourth Gospel,’’? in which he points 
out how even Old Testament Judaism, with all its exclusiveness, 
is far more universal than the Fourth Gospel, in which ‘the 
particularism of race is exchanged for the new and more dan- 
gerous particularism of creed.” 

Now all this, it may be admitted, is in a sense one-sided. It 
stresses one aspect of the Gospel to the exclusion of others. But 
this is only that a true balance may be in some measure restored. 
There is, indeed, a truth, a practicality, a value, even a grandeur 
in this Johannine love within the household of faith. I confess 
to a certain enthusiasm for it, and on occasion would gladly 
discourse at length on its merits. But we understand the Fourth 
Gospel very slightly as yet, and we shall never understand it at 
all until we get into the way of seeing it steadily and seeing it 
whole, an und fiir sich. Most of our writers about it cannot for- 
get the Synoptics as they peruse its pages, and consciously or 

9 Anfinge unserer Religion (2d ed., 1904), pp. 445, 496. 

10 Op. cil. 
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unconsciously wrest it either into a false consonance with them 
or into a dissonance not less false, in either case to their own 
destruction. We must learn to be content with uniqueness here, 
and let the Gospel say what it will, whether or no its words are 
congenial to our modern temper. We quiver with the ardent 
moral passion of Paul, we bow down before the sublime and uni- 
versal pity of the Jesus of whom history tells, and will not con- 
sent that ‘‘John”’ be unconcerned with either. But he has some- 
thing of his own to tell us, if only we will be quiet and stop try- 
ing to make him repeat the revelation of Paul and Peter and 
Mark. When shall we give him ear? 
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EW will dispute the statement that the least satisfactory 

work has been done upon the later books of the New 

Testament in all works upon early Christianity. This 
situation is regrettable, but hardly surprising. The formative 
period in emerging Christianity is of the greatest importance; 
and since ours is an age which is interested in origins, it is only 
natural that primary and major attention has been given the 
earlier books of the New Testament. Perhaps, too, the qualita- 
tive evaluation which usually regards the later books as less in- 
teresting and vital has influenced scholars as well as practical 
readers of the New Testament. 

But there are signs that adequate attention is about to be 
paid these neglected sources. Perhaps the definite turn of the 
tide may be dated in 1921, when Dibelius made a fresh study of 
the Epistle of James. To be sure, the impulse which he gave 
was not followed up immediately. But the major interests of 
New Testament scholarship during that period presently had 
important effect: Formgeschichte and the studies of Judaism 
which were then being made were, in effect, the mining of useful 
materials for genuinely fresh work upon the later books as well 
as upon the gospels. For in 1928 Karl Weidinger’s Die Hausta- 
feln? marked the detailed application of the method of form 
criticism to extra-gospel areas of the early Christian writings, 
and the influence of the Strack-Billerbeck Kommentar’ is appar- 

* Dibelius, “Der Brief des Jacobus,” Meyer’s Kommentar, Vol. XV (7te Auflage, 
1921). 

2 Karl Weidinger, Die Haustafeln (Tiibingen, 1928). 

3 Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar sum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Mid- 
rasch (4 vols.; Munich, 1924—). 
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ent in Windisch’s 1930 edition of the Catholic Epistles in the 
Lietzmann Handbuch. 

It is a fact, too, that in recent studies of this section of litera- 
ture novel points of view promise originality and vigor. As long 
ago as 1911, Perdelwitz offered the suggestion that I Peter was 
originally intended as a treatise for the instruction of candidates 
for Christian baptism,’ doing for catechumens what the mystery 
cults did for their initiates. Canon Streeter’s idea® of I Peter 
being a sermon by Aristion may also be cited here. But most 
novel of all is Arnold Meyer’s view of the origin and the literary 
history of the Epistle of James.’? To find a ‘Testaments of 
Jacob” type which was primitive and given particular form in 
The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and further used by 
another example written in the time of Philo and addressed to 
Hellenistic Jews, and to discover that James is a shortened edi- 
tion of this work, is sufficiently novel, not to say bizarre. 

It is in the historical studies, however, that the significant 
work is being done. The Pastoral Epistles, for example, are re- 
vitalized by being placed against the background of the develop- 
ing church life of the second century. It is true that the Pastor- 
als are yet studied by older methods of literary criticism. P. N. 
Harrison’s attempt to salvage certain original elements® was in- 
dorsed by Canon Streeter, and Wilhelm Michaelis’ view that an 
earlier Ephesian imprisonment for the “‘prison letters’? permits 
the acceptance of the Pastorals as Pauline from a second im- 
prisonment? is still less satisfactory. The truly forward-looking 
study of the Pastorals is that of Dibelius,'® who rightly treats 

4 Windisch, “Die katholischen Briefe,” Handbuch sum NT, Vol. XV (Tiibingen, 
1930). 

5 Perdelwitz, Die Mysterienreligionen und das Problem des I. Petrusbriefes (Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten), XI (1911), 3. 

6 Streeter, The Primitive Church (New York, 1929). 

7 Meyer, Das Rétsel des Jacobusbriefes (Giessen, 1930). 

8 Harrison, The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (London, 1921). 


9 Michaelis, Pastoralbriefe und Gefangenschaftsbriefe. Zur Echtheitsfrage der Pastoral- 
briefe (Giitersloh, 1930). 
 Dibelius, “Die Pastoralbriefe,” Handbuch sum NT, Vol. XIII (Tiibingen, 1931). 
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the literary problems as secondary and regards the letters as 
products of the evolving Christian institutionalism of the sec- 
ond century. 

On the other hand, the recent work on the Johannine letters 
quite frankly utilizes the method of style-criticism. Bultmann’s 
analysis of I John is an attempt to identify a literary source 
which the author has homiletically amplified." Nor is Lohmey- 
er’s study of the structure and the formation of I John” any- 
thing more than a specimen of literary analysis. 

This suggests that the fundamental need in the study of the 
later books of the New Testament is for a unifying point of 
view, on the basis of which the sources may be seen as products 
of developing Christian living. Even though scholars disagree in 
their treatments of sources of the earlier periods in Christian 
history, there are general trends which enable the student to 
view their discussions from common viewpoints. But this is not 
true of work on the later books of the New Testament, whether 
such work is recent or of longer standing. These sources appear 
to mean as many things to the scholars who study them as 
there are scholars. The most promising of recent studies, how- 
ever, warrant the hope that a point of view would give the pros- 
pect of a self-consistent result. 

To treat the later books of the New Testament together as 
such is the first step in the discovery of a viewpoint. The books 
of the New Testament may be grouped in three categories—the 
pre-gospel books, the literature of the gospel-making period, and 
the post-gospel sources. This a more satisfactory division than 
the merely chronological. “Later” as an adjective in this paper 
is intended to mean no more than “‘post-gospel,” and the fact of 
relative lateness is of less significance than difference of literary 
type or genre. 

The first element of the New Testament, the pre-gospel 
works, is represented by the letters of Paul as originally written 

™ Bultmann, Analyse des I. Johannesbriefes (Festgabe fiir Adolf Jiilicher). 


2 Lohmeyer, “Uber Aufbau und Gliederung des I. Johannesbriefes,” Zeitschrift fiir 
die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1928, pp. 225 ff. 
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and intended (that is, before their collection) and, if the Form- 
geschichlters are right, some of the unwritten collections of the 
materials of the gospels. These sources arose as purely occasion- 
al and practical attempts to meet certain pressing and immedi- 
ate problems in the emerging Christian movement. They reflect 
a characteristic type of religious experience. The people of the 
Pauline communities, for example, were expected to learn what 
was needful for them by ecstatic experience; and when it seemed 
to Paul to be necessary, he supplemented this means by writing 
a letter offering his own advice. Paul himself left no room for 
doubt that his own convictions were achieved by ecstatic ex- 
perience. But is was inevitable that spiritistic inspiration had to 
give way to other means of knowing what was required in the 
life of Christian groups. Spiritism sufficed while there were 
forceful leaders, such as Paul. But when less able and more pro- 
saic leaders came into the growing movement, the need for more 
stable, tangible, and objective sources of guidance came more 
and more to be felt. 

It is an arresting suggestion that it was this need which occa- 
sioned the rise of the second group of New Testament writings. 
At all events, the gospels represent the supplement, if not the 
supplanting, of spiritism such as is to be seen in the Pauline 
communities by the articulation into norms of objective, tangi- 
ble, and uniform standards. The difference between the Chris- 
tian life which is seen in the Pauline letters and the life which is 
seen in the gospels is marked by the appearance of norms. Now, 
the gospels undertake to teach these norms, and it is an impor- 
tant part of their effectiveness that they secure sanction for 
their attempts by the citation of Jesus as authority. The spirit 
of Jesus is now supplemented by the Jesus of the gospels, and it 
is this Jesus who has been so effective since. 

To be sure, the gospel-making period saw the writing of other 
Christian documents than gospels merely. The time from the 
Marcan to the Fourth Gospel brought into being, not only the 
Matthean and the Lucan gospels, but also the second volume of 
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Luke-Acts, the Apocalypse, and the letter to the Hebrews. It 
was in this time, also, that the letters of Paul were collected and 
published as a corpus. But it is clear that the gospel-making 
period succeeded the simpler, occasional, and practical (not to 
say adventitious) letters of Paul, and that the gospels in their 
written form were unquestionably more stable than the materi- 
als of which so much is now being written." 

So viewed, even when the non-gospel sources of the period 
are taken into account, the gospel-making impulse in Christian- 
ity was a curiously self-contained aspect of the movement. 
What seems so natural to the modern student was by no means 
thus simple and inevitable in developing Christianity. It must 
be remembered that the gospels had to make their way and that 
there were many Christian leaders who resisted their accept- 
ance. It is important that during and after the gospel-making 
period writings in the non-gospel forms were used. It must be 
remembered, too, that of the “many” narratives of the gospel 
type which were written, but few, the four commonly accepted 
and the small number of “apocryphal” gospels were all that sur- 
vived. 

The collection of the Pauline letters, and their publication as 
a corpus, constitute a decisive element in the literary expression 
of Christianity. This has been effectively stated by Professor 
Goodspeed.* What was accomplished, according to his hypoth- 
esis? A Christian group, under the impulse of some able leader, 
collected those of the letters of Paul which were extant and 
available. That is to say, the group possessed the letters which 
are known as Romans, I and II Corinthians,"s Galatians, Philip- 

3 Dibelius, Formgeschichte des Evangeliums (Tiibingen, 1919); Bultmann, Geschichte 
der synoptischen Tradition (Gottingen, 1921); Case, Jesus, A New Biography (Chicago, 
1927); Riddle, Jesus and the Pharisees (Chicago, 1928); Riddle, The Martyrs, A Study 
in Social Control (Chicago, 1931). 


4 Goodspeed, New Solutions of New Testament Problems (Chicago, 1928); idem., 
“The Place of Ephesians in the First Pauline Collection,” Anglican Theological Review, 
XII (1930), 189-212. 

18 Perhaps the collector was the editor who arranged the Corinthian correspondence 
in its present form. 
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pians, Colossians, I and II Thessalonians, and Philemon. The 
leader of the group made one of those penetrating observations 
which are the fortunate accidents of leadership: he saw that 
these letters, when read together, possessed a character which 
they lacked as individual documents. He was impressed by the 
tremendous fact that when read together they have a message 
which is not to be found in any one of them. He was inspired by 
the idea that if they were issued together they would be mightily 
effective upon the Christian movement as a whole. To be sure, 
he was practical enough to be aware that to make their influence 
certain the letters must be issued with an introduction which 
would make clear to all readers that unity which he had discov- 
ered. He therefore produced a covering letter in which there 
was made the articulation of the generalized message of Paul. 
This, in Professor Goodspeed’s view, was why and how the so- 
called letter to the Ephesians was written. 

If Professor Goodspeed’s hypothesis is accepted, it has impli- 
cations of the first importance. In the point under discussion it 
would suggest that the very bulk of the non-gospel form was 
significant. Further, the fact that during the gospel-making pe- 
riod a leader would be satisfied by such a reaffirmation of Paul, 
rather than by the use of the newer and more complex gospel, is 
also significant. This act makes the alleged “‘Paulinism”’ of the 
gospels and Acts pale into triviality. It is the more striking if 
the Pauline corpus was published in the late years of Domitian, 
for its closeness in time to the appearance of the Apocalypse and 
the letter to the Hebrews the more accentuates the bulk of the 
non-gospel literature which was produced in the gospel-making 
period. It is remarkable that when the gospel type was making 
its way a leader acted upon the belief that in the letters of Paul 
and the unwritten “forms” of the traditions of Jesus, only then 
being collected, there was enough to guide a Christian group. 

Now, in the later books of the New Testament there is a simi- 
lar maintenance of the non-gospel type of writing. Just as the 
publication of the Pauline corpus preserves, and the Apocalypse 
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(with its general letter and its letters to the seven churches) and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews maintain the simplicities of the pre- 
gospel literary form, the later books perpetuate it. For it is the 
difference of form and character in the works of the gospel-mak- 
ing and the post-gospel periods, rather than their being relative- 
ly separated in time, which is important. 

The question is this: Why were the gospels, unquestionably 
the most influential documents in Christian history, succeeded 
by works in the subsequent history of Christianity which not 
only differ from them in form but actually represent the perpetu- 
ation of a form which was (if the term is at all valid when used 
with reference to the Christian movement) primitive? 

It is vitally important, in securing an answer to this question, 
that the so-called “later books” of the New Testament be 
viewed in the light of Christian writings which were produced in 
the same period but which are not found in the New Testament. 
Certainly some, at least, of the New Testament documents were 
written later than the letters of Clement of Rome and Ignatius 
of Antioch; the so-called “Epistle of Barnabas” was written be- 
fore some of the New Testament books; perhaps the interesting, 
if prosaic, Didache received its final form during the New Testa- 
ment period. It is debated whether the Pastorals were written 
before Marcion’s Antitheses and the Epistle of Polycarp, but it 
is necessary to study them with reference to these documents. 

According to this view, then, I Peter, the Epistle of James, 
the Johannine letters, the Pastorals, Jude, and II Peter are 
properly studied only when they are regarded as products of the 
developing Christian life of the first half of the second century— 
not merely because they fall here in date, but because it was 
during these decades that there was emerging a way of life 


© It is to be expected that the propriety of treating I Peter here, and regarding it as 
one of the “later” books of the New Testament, will be questioned. The point of view 
which is here maintained is based upon the judgment that the data of I Peter in the 
matter of persecution so closely agree with the Pliny-Trajan letter as to require its 
dating in the Trajanic period. The facts are best stated by Professor Case in his article 


on the Epistles of Peter in the Hasting’s Dictionary of the A postolic Church, U1, 202 f. 
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which was consciously recognized as Christian. The consolida- 
tion of the Christian movement, the achievement of a deepened 
self-consciousness, and the standardization which is implied 
when a social movement defends itself and purges itself of here- 
sy, are all factors which at the same time enable the perception 
of the growth of Christianity and the vital understanding of the 
sources of the period. 

I Peter, for example, maintains a simple view of what is to be 
desired as the norm of the religious life. The letter is, in effect, 
the exposition of the simple Pauline type of religious experience, 
with the modifying details which a more developed institutional 
life has developed. The people addressed are expected to main- 
tain their faith in Jesus, whom they have, of course, never seen. 
They were assured that there was cosmic security in steadfastly 
believing that Jesus had died as had been foretold and that God 
had raised him from among the dead. By exercising this faith, 
the nature, the character, of the believers had been transformed. 
The problem to which the letter addresses itself is precipitated 
especially by the fact that the maintenance of this faith was 
threatened by the opposition of their contemporaries, both in 
the social contacts of everyday life and more critically by the 
danger of what is loosely called “persecution.” The letter was 
written to encourage its readers to maintain their faith. 

Aside from its interesting sidelight on the phenomena of con- 
trol in persecution,” it is certain features which are being dis- 
cussed in current studies that give I Peter its chief interest. One 
of these is that the letter, like Paul’s letter to the Colossians and 
the pseudonymous letter to the Ephesians (with which it has 
close relationships), incorporates one of the Haustafeln. The 
Haustafeln are tables of the duties of the family relationships; 
they were developed by the Stoics and the dispersion Jews, and 
were taken over by certain Christian leaders. The earliest ex- 
ample is in Col. 3:18—4:2, to which Eph. 5: 22—6:09 is closely 
related. I Pet. 2:18—3:7 is the next example, and a further 


7 Cf. Riddle, The Martyrs, A Study in Social Control (Chicago, 1931), pp. 156-63. 
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specimen in the New Testament is found in I Timothy. The 
form is also to be found in extra-New Testament Christian liter- 
ature; the Epistle of Polycarp contains a typical example. __. 

Karl Weidinger, taking his impulse from Dibelius, has worked 
out the history of the Haustafeln and has studied the several 
early Christian examples in the light of the Jewish and the Stoic 
parallels. He finds the closest similarity to obtain. Indeed, he 
shows that the Haustafel in Colossians might have been stated 
by a Stoic philosopher; the only distinguishing feature in the 
Christian adaptation is that particular sanction is given the 
moral standard by the addition of the formula év xvpiw and the 
other references to “the Lord.”’ The use of the Haustafeln, ac- 
cording to Weidinger, is further evidence of Christianity’s adap- 
tation to its environment. 

Obviously, it is impossible here to state the case of Weidinger 
fully. It is perhaps sufficient to remark that the point of view 
which he develops is being received widely with considerable 
cordiality. What is significant in the present connection is that 
the use of a Haustafel is another illustration of the Christian 
movement in contact with the common life. It shows that as 
there arose a conscious need of a moral standard, the process 
was by the taking-over of a contemporaneous and a local con- 
vention, making it effective by reinforcing it with specific sanc- 
tion (by citing it in the name of the cult Lord), and to some de- 
gree “Christianizing” it in the processes of adaptation. 

Of these processes it must be remarked, again, that it is essen- 
tial to view them together with the background of the time. The 
point is that, when I Peter was written, the Christian movement 
was well advanced in the steps of consolidation. In its situation 
the questions of relationship with Jews were not acute. The 
problems which the letter faces were caused by the relationship 
of its people with their fellow-subjects in the Empire, particular- 
ly on the religious side. To be sure, the public of the letter stood 
in danger of “persecution,” and the letter advises that they go 
as far as is consistent with religious loyalty in honoring the em- 
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peror. It is true, also, that the exhortations to a godly life are 
perhaps with reference to the situation of persecution; the read- 
ers are besought to live so that, if accused of crime, their blame- 
less lives will testify for them. It is better, if one must suffer, to 
suffer blamelessly than for evil-doing (3:17). 

What is apparent is that, when I Peter was written, there was 
a definite pattern for the members of the cult of Jesus. The 
difference between this pattern and the ways of life which char- 
acterize outsiders is more than once pointed out. The letter at- 
tempts to articulate the pattern which presently came to be 
called Christian. Indeed, it all but uses the very name. They 
are said to be a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a consecrated 
nation, a people specially possessed (2:9). They are, more than 
once, contrasted with the nations (2:11, 4:3). It was possible 
to be reproached for the name of Christ, and to suffer as a 
Christian (as Xpuorvavds) (4:14, 16). Now, it should occasion no 
surprise that so much of the pattern came from the adaptation 
of current standards, as the steps related by Weidinger plainly 
indicate. If the process is related to the situation mentioned by 
Pliny, it becomes the more understandable: the movement, 
heretofore confined to the city centers, is now spreading in the 
outlying districts. Christianity is expanding; and, as it expands, 
it consolidates. It achieves its particular character. I Peter 
offers a telling picture of one phase in the story. 

It is interesting that the letter form was used to accomplish 
this purpose. It is significant that such a generalized moral 
pattern as the Hausiafeln of 2:18—3:7 was adopted, rather 
than a precept of Jesus cited. Even when the example of Jesus 
is pointed to, the paranetic, rather than the narrative, form is 
used. The simplicities of the primitive type of experience are 
preserved by using the simplicity of form as well as of the sub- 
stance of the message. 

The decisive character of the Epistle of James, also, lies in 
the evidence which it gives of the emerging Christian way of 
life. The author hardly achieves the formality of the letter 
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style; his work is so naive in its simplicity that what is called an 
“epistle” is actually a discourse; its pattern is the Cynic-Stoic 
diatribe. 

As Meyer’s title (Die Ratsel des Jacobusbriefes) suggests, the 
work is a riddle. The many questions have brought a multitude 
of answers. The writing whose Greek is of the best in the New 
Testament is thought by some to have been produced by a Jew 
(the most recent reiteration of this judgment is made by Fascher 
in the new edition of Jiilicher’s Jntroduction).** The Jewish back- 
ground is emphasized by the use of the Strack-Billerbeck paral- 
lels in Windisch’s commentary.” Naturally, much depends up- 
on one’s judgment of authorship, time, and place of writing. 
But it is not easy to see the relevancy of the Jewish literary 
parallels if the document is regarded as the second-century 
product of one who could put his message in as good Greek as 
that in which James is written. It has been suggested” that the 
Strack-Billerbeck parallels must be discriminatingly analyzed 
to determine which are purely verbal and which are effective. 
Certainly the suggestion is in point in the present connection. 

To be sure, there is an obviously Jewish tinge in the thought 
of the “‘letter.”” But there is a strangely slight amount of formal 
quotation of Jewish Scripture, although the thought and lan- 
guage are in some respects similar to Jewish Wisdom literature. 
But this may imply no more than a knowledge of such a book as 
the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomon. In this connection atten- 
tion may be called to the fact that the non-Septuagint element 
in vocabulary is slight.7*7 On the other hand, as McNeile points 
out,” there is a hexameter line waca ddo1s ayab) Kal wav dwpnua 
ré\eov (1:17), which is possibly a quotation from a Greek au- 


8 (7th ed.; Tiibingen, 1931), pp. 203 f. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 4-34, passim. 

2 Riddle, “The Approach to the New Testament from the Standpoint of Religious 
Experience,” Journal of Religion, XI (1931), 570-88. 

x Riddle, ‘The Non-Septuagint Element in the Vocabulary of Paul,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, XLVII (1928), 74-90. 

22 McNeile, Introduction to the New Testament (Oxford, 1927), p. 193. 
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thor known to the public of the letter, and rpoxés ris yevécews 
(3:6) may be an Orphic expression. Furthermore, the emphasis 
upon the alleged Jewish character of the work hardly survives 
the observation that there are in it idioms and assonances which 
are referable only to a Greek native quality. 

But perhaps the considerations which modern scholarship has 
developed will enable the solution of the riddle of the Epistle of 
James. Primarily, the contemporary study concerns itself with 
what is becoming known in its Germanized name, paranese.” 
Stating the matter in terminology which is locally current, what 
is important in James is the reflection of the emerging way of life 
in a group which is becoming conscious of its Christian charac- 
ter. Interestingly enough, the study of Christian paranese in- 
volves the letters of Paul, the gospels (particularly the Synop- 
tics), and the later books of the New Testament. In other 
words, it is possible to see the growth of paranetic teaching in 
several stages. As has been observed, it is an advanced stage 
which is to be seen in the gospels, and, naturally, a still more ad- 
vanced stage which is found in these writings of the post-gospel 
period. The leaders of the Christian communities who express 
themselves in these sources are consciously under the necessity 
of articulating a way of life which characterizes the cult mem- 
bers as such. 

Now, James is another leader who does much in articulating 
a Christian way of life. This perhaps explains why in his 108 
verses there are no less than §5 imperatives. It may also explain 
why the literary medium employed is so clearly related to the 
diatribe. The significance of the Epistle of James is that it con- 
tributes so much to our knowledge of the growth of the Christian 
way. 

Thus, the author, as a religious leader, covers an astonishingly 
broad range of manners and attitudes. His teaching has refer- 
ence to the institutional as well as to the purely personal ele- 
ments of the religious life. It is important, in his view, that one’s 


3 See especially Dibelius’ (the 7th) edition of James in the Meyer Kommentar. 
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attitude with reference to wealth be right and that one should 
control the tongue. He, like the author of the Pastorals, offers 
particular sympathy to the orphans and the widows; he also has 
something to say about aspiring to the office of teacher. His 
conception of justness in behavior is a very prosaic one, sug- 
gesting nothing so much as the homely advices of Clement’s 
Miscellanies. 

The difference between modern studies of James and those 
which maintain the methods and points of view antedating Di- 
belius’ study is that the older sought to relate the teaching of 
James to some early tradition, or to attach it to some literary 
source, while the modern regard the teaching as produced by 
experiences in the evolving Christian life. For example, the usu- 
al comment upon the prohibition of oaths (5:12) calls attention 
to the parallels in the teaching of Jesus, suggesting that the ad- 
vice in James was derived from the Sermon on the Mount. But 
it is possibly the most striking implication of form- and social- 
history that the moral exhortations of Paul, of the gospels, and 
of the later books are in every case related to the situations cur- 
rent in the given communities which are being instructed. The 
ethical standards result from social processes in which conven- 
tional patterns are the starting-point, the ideals of the leader are 
a second item, and the compromise effected in the actual living 
of the religious person in his community is the outcome. 

Thus the early stages of New Testament paranese are to be 
seen in the Pauline letters. The paranetic sections of the gos- 
pels, according to the view here represented, reflect the stages of 
developing Christian morality which are current in the times 
and places in which the sources were written. The probability 
that later stages are implied is the greater when a Hellenistic, 
rather than a Palestinian, Jewish milieu is suggested. For ex- 
ample, it was long ago recognized that the Sermon on the Mount 
contains many of the characteristics of the diatribe. Finally, the 
later books of the New Testament represent phenomena in 
which the major aspect of Jesus is that of a religious object, 
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whose primary purpose is to furnish sanction for the ethical 
standard which is being promulgated by the particular leader. 
The Epistle of James is an excellent example. 

The need of a modern study is perhaps the greatest in the 
case of the Johannine letters of all the later books. They have 
suffered most from the lack of independent treatment. There is 
hardly a study which does not start from the question of their 
relation to the Fourth Gospel, and the consequent approach is 
almost purely by literary methods. Even some of the most re- 
cent studies are basically literary in interest and method. 

To be sure, it is to be expected that the Johannine letters 
may be treated with a greater objectivity than is usually accord- 
ed the Fourth Gospel. There is less dogmatic unwillingness to 
place the letters against the living processes of their back- 
ground. Interestingly enough, when this is done, there is in some 
of the newer investigations a clear recognition of the differences 
between the letters and the Fourth Gospel. It is true that 
Wendt’s judgment was satisfied with the perception of a differ- 
ence in the strata of tradition, which was not inconsonant with 
an identity of type of thought.** Windisch’s conclusion is con- 
siderably less equivocal ;?5 and the ever acute Dibelius, although 
it is the misfortune of New Testament scholarship that he has 
not issued a full study of the Johannine letters, has shown rea- 
son for believing in a distinction of authorship of the letters and 
the Gospel” and has suggested that genuine progress awaits the 
perception of the difference.” 

The essential point is to view the Johannine letters as prod- 
ucts of Christian development in the period when the sectaries 
began to appear, and to study them for the purpose of discover- 
ing how their author proposed to meet the situations which 
faced the Christian leaders. It is interesting, in this connection, 


4H. H. Wendt, Die Johannesbriefe und das johannische Christentum (Halle, 1925). 
5 Op. cit., p. 110. 

In Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (2d ed.), ITI, 347 ff. 

27 In Festgabe fiir Adolf Deissmann (Tiibingen, 1927), p. 170. 
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to place them into relationship with their contemporaries, the 
Letters of Ignatius. The Bishop of Antioch and the bishop 
whose see was being disturbed by Diotrephes both exhibit an 
awareness of the danger of schism, and each feels competent to 
meet the situation by the exercise of authority. Indeed, al- 
though the term is used only by Ignatius, the conception main- 
tained by the writer of the Johannine letters is equally from the 
point of view of % éxxAnoia xaBodKn. 

This is apparent, not only in the fact that heresy is impugned 
by the letters, but from the corollary fact that it is being dealt 
with institutionally. This is the importance of belief in the let- 
ters, and this gives the clue to the nature of belief. For heresy 
to be determined, it is essential that a standard for the measure- 
ment of the correctness of belief be available. It is a well-known 
fact in the psychological study of religion that the intellectual 
elements in a religious movement are always the latest to de. 
velop. Basic and anterior to the teachings, the doctrines, of a 
religion are evangelization and consolidation. The movement 
must achieve an organic consciousness. It must develop a cor- 
porate character. Then, usually, its problems begin. It finds it- 
self in competition with rivals, and much of the impulse to in- 
tellectual formulation comes from the phenomena of opposition. 
The necessities of defense frequently result in the statement of 
the dogmatic aspects of a religious group or movement. Thus 
one can largely account for the essential character of Luke-Acts. 
When it is said, as it often is, that in Luke-Acts is to be found 
the first Christian history, there is usually a misunderstanding 
of the character of history as the ancients wrote it. But when 
Luke-Acts is regarded as the earliest Christian apology, not 
only is such a misconception avoided, but the task of under- 
standing the work is much advanced.” So, also, the function of 
defense must be taken into account in studying the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The ground won by Luke-Acts and the Fourth Gospel is as- 

% Cf. Riddle, “The Occasion of Luke-Acts,” Journal of Religion, X (1930), 545-62. 
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sumed by the writer of the Johannine letters. The questions 
raised by competition with Jews have long since been answered. 
The influence of the letters is directed entirely within the Chris- 
tian movement. But there are serious problems. The movement 
exhibits signs of instability. One can hardly speak of its soli- 
darity. What is significant is that the author assumes that his 
standpoint is the norm, so that any position which differs from 
his is not merely mistaken but is heretical. What is in view is 
his attempt to discipline the persons who venture to differ. To 
be sure, the author of the letters of John is hardly as bold as 
Ignatius, or at least he does not speak as bluntly. But if he does 
not go as far as Ignatius, and say that no assembly is legal with- 
out the bishop, he does assert the bishop’s authority. 

It is at this point that the Johannine letters differ from the 
Fourth Gospel. The author does not hestitate to articulate and 
utter instructions upon his own authority. Although he ascribes 
some of his pronouncements to Jesus, he does not feel the neces- 
sity of appealing to the historic or to the heavenly Jesus as au- 
thority for his didactic and disciplinary messages. The unique 
feature of the letters is that belief is now mediated by an insti- 
tutional ecclesiasticism. This position is a long way from the 
primitive spiritism of the Pauline communities. The church ap- 
pears plainly. The Gospel emphasizes the confessions of Christ 
(John 9:22, 12:42); the Epistle emphasizes confessing one’s sins 
(I John 1:9) as well as the confession of Jesus’ lordship (4:2, 3, 
15). ‘‘Lawlessness” is a problem (3:4) which could not exist in 
the purview of the Fourth Gospel. The fellowship of the believ- 
ers, which is so much emphasized in I John has practical result, 
e.g., in the “doing of righteousness” (2:29, 3:7, 10, 11), and the 
doing of righteousness is definitely statutory (3:22-24, 5:2, 3). 
Furthermore, the rdle of the institution is apparent, e.g., when 
a person sins, he has a Paraclete who is the propitiation for his 
sins and for the sins of all. It is essential to believe correctly 
about the Paraclete; it is this proper belief which overcomes the 
world, the faith that Jesus is the Son of God, who came by 
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water and blood—at this point the church’s sacramental or- 
dinances are involved. 

The requirement of proper belief about the Paraclete is an- 
other striking difference between the Johannine letters and the 
Gospel. In the Fourth Gospel the Paraclete is to be sent by 
Jesus, who is himself another Paraclete. In the First Epistle the 
Paraclete is unmistakably identified with Jesus Christ as the 
Just One. The Paraclete is with the Father as an intercessor, 
not constantly dwelling in the believers. The changed position 
of the Paraclete involves a similar difference between the Epistle 
and the Gospel in the function of spirit. In the Epistle (5:7) the 
spirit is truth, while in the Gospel it is Jesus who is the truth 
(14:6). The writer of the letters charges his readers with the 
necessity of testing and discriminating spirit utterances—an in- 
struction very similar to that of the Didache. To be sure, even 
Paul had the simple test which showed whether an inspired per- 
son was inhabited by good or evil spirit (I Cor. 12:3). But cor- 
rectness is dogmatically determined in the letters of John. 

The assertion of authority and the demand of integrity of the 
group establish the institutionalism of the letters. Some former 
adherents have gone out from the group. They are not of it, 
else they would have remained within it. The writer makes 
clear that they are now outsiders (2:19-21). Those addressed 
will, it is hoped, remain. The schismatics wish to attract them 
(2:26), but the author hopes to control the situation. It is for 
this purpose that he asserts his authority: no represenstative of 
the schismatics may be received by one of the faithful (II John 
10). It is one of the author’s unfortunate problems that one of 
the schismatics asserts a similar authority and similarly decrees 
ostracism and excommunication (III John 9, 10). But un- 
doubtedly, the author, like Ignatius, expects to establish his 
authority, if not sufficiently by writing his letters, by face-to- 
face contact. 

Doubtlessly, it is because the chief problem in the Johannine 
letters is disciplinary that they make less of an evident contribu- 
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tion to our knowledge of the emerging way of life. Their author 
has his ethical standards, and, as has been noted, the articula- 
tion of patterns is to a degree objective and statutory. But 
whereas in James the ethical aspects of the Christian way were 
dominant, in these sources they are subordinate to the dogmatic 
and intellectual institutionalism which is primary. 

In the Pastoral Epistles, according to the modern view, the 
moral and the dogmatic aspects of the Christian life are of fairly 
equal importance. Like the Johannine letters, the Pastorals are 
concerned with the problems precipitated by sectaries. They, 
too, mark a notable advance in articulating Christian dogma. 
Indeed, the view which most successfully lights up the Pastorals 
finds them at grips with Marcionism: the exhortation to Timo- 
thy to guard the deposit and to turn away from profane bab- 
blings and the antitheses of the falsely so-called knowledge (I 
Tim. 6:20) is an all but explicit reference to the work of Marcion 
which the Catholic position called heretical. Thus the Pastorals 
also represent a position which imposes a specific measuring 
standard: it is possible to determine, by noting what a man be- 
lieves, whether he believes correctly or erroneously; whether he 
is in union with the church or with a schismatic group. 

It has been mentioned that Weidinger finds a modified form 
of the Haustafeln in 1 Timothy. Since Weidinger’s work was in- 
spired by the teaching of Dibelius, it is to be expected that Di- 
belius’ work on the Pastorals” will give detailed exposition of the 
ethical passages of the letters from the standpoint of the Haus- 
tafeln. So well and so effectively is this done that attention 
should now be diverted from the unprofitable attempt to solve 
the problems of the Pastorals by recourse to literary analysis. 
Probably this is too much to hope. At all events, Dibelius knows 
Harrison’s position and is fully aware of the more valuable sug- 
gestions made by Canon Streeter. But, contenting himself with 
a brief discussion of authorship, he proceeds in complete inde- 
pendence of Harrison’s method. He makes many suggestive 


29 In Lietzmann’s Handbuch, already referred to. 
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statements in treating the Pastorals with reference to life in the 
Christian communities in the second century. The chief signifi- 
cance of his work lies here, and the fruitful result should be the 
exploitation of this aspect in fuller detail. 

The most disappointing feature of Dibelius’ work, however, 
is his hesitation to date the letters specifically. Although he 
compares the Haustafeln of the Pastorals with the similar in- 
struction in the Didache, he weakly suggests that the Pastorals 
were not in Marcion’s canon because they were not known in 
Marcionite circles. Further, he seems to regard the relation be- 
tween the Pastorals and the Epistle of Polycarp, if a relation- 
ship obtains, as a dependence of Polycarp upon the Pastorals. 
He satisfies himself by remarking that the Pastorals do not 
come from so deep a point in the second century as to imply a 
relationship with the great Gnostic systems. 

Dibelius’ hesitation may be contrasted with the radicalism of 
the French modernist, Turmel, who, writing under the name of 
Henri Delafosse (only one of his many pseudonyms), published 
a study of the Pastorals in the series Christianisme.” Turmel 
applied a rigid formula: an original letter of Paul’s was worked 
over by a Marcionite, who modified the original to suit his theo- 
logical position, and afterward the worked-over letter was cor- 
rected by a final Catholic redactor. Now, while it is quite appar- 
ent that this position cannot be defended, the work of ‘‘Dela- 
fosse” had the virtue of frankly envisaging the possibility of the 
influence of genuine, fully developed Marcionism upon the Pas- 
torals. It may be asserted that an adequate study, which looks 
to the third and fourth decades of the second century as the 
background of the Pastorals, will be most successful in restating 
their messages and recovering their objects. 

Of course, the nearer to the middle of the second century the 
Pastorals are placed, the more difficult is the problem of their 
relation to the Epistle of Polycarp. But if the assertion of Mar- 
cionite influence brings them as late as 140, the implication must 

» Delafosse, Les écrits de S. Paul, IV (Paris, 1928), 68-100. 
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be accepted, and if the patrologists prove that the letter of 
Polycarp was written before 140 it is necessary to conclude that 
the Pastorals depend upon Polycarp. Or, indeed, that both, in 
passages where they are similar, are independently reporting 
common sayings. Weidinger’s work strongly suggests this likeli- 
hood. 

There are, besides, other considerations which suggest the 
middle of the second century as the background of the Pastorals. 
As has been shown elsewhere,* they reflect an advanced posi- 
tion in the matter of persecution. It is not possible to date them 
with reference to any known state action, but they are far from 
primitive in their manner of meeting whatever situation it was. 

The martyrological data suggest another possibility which is 
involved in their apparent pseudonymity. Why did they use 
Paul’s name? The eclipse of Paul is an interesting phenomenon 
of the second century. To be sure, some revision of the usual 
statement is required by the new view of the writing of Ephe- 
sians and the issue of the Pauline corpus. It is desired to remark 
here that the use of Paul’s name by the author of the Pastorals 
may, indeed, have been as a deliberate attempt to rehabilitate 
Paul from his loss of prestige. If this suggestion has any plausi- 
bility, it is a striking fact that the Pastorals, especially if they 
come at about 140, contrast vividly with the silence concerning 
Paul in the nearly contemporary writings of Justin. In any case, 
they furnish Paul with a heroic stature. Their picture of the 
soon-to-be-crowned martyr is appealing and effective. It is not 
difficult to believe that this was by conscious intent. By rehabil- 
itating Paul the letters secure tremendous influence for their 
exhortations to steadfastness, and at the same time a powerful 
sanction for their moral instructions. 

Again, there is a notable independence of the gospel form. 
Undoubtedly, the identification of the oral paradosis in the 
“hymn” of I’ Tim. 3:16 is important in this connection, as is also 
the relation of the series of “faithful sayings” to the oral 

* Riddle, The Martyrs, A Study in Social Contral (Chicago, 1931), pp. 152-56. 
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“forms.’”’ The deposit which Timothy is urged to guard is prob- 
ably a non-gospel tradition. 

This leads to the question of Scripture in the Pastorals. For 
there is a datum in the letters which is especially interesting 
from this viewpoint. In the language of II Tim. 3:16 f. there 
seems to be deliberate emphasis, especially in the statement 
that every inspired scripture is useful. It is a suggestive possi- 
bility that the statement implies conscious opposition to Mar- 
cion’s idea that only the strictly un-Jewish scriptures were use- 
ful. But still another emphasis is present. This is apparent, as 
it is recalled that only by radical allegorization was every scrip- 
ture useful. The Epistle of Barnabas, presumably written at 
about the same time, is the classic illustration of such Christian 
allegorism. In the matter of the institutional use of scripture, 
the information furnished by Barnabas is of the utmost value for 
the understanding of the Pastorals, and together Barnabas and 
the Pastorals represent an advanced stage in the development 
of characteristic Christian attitudes. 

The institutional character of the Christian movement is seen 
clearly in the moral standards of the Pastorals. This aspect 
cannot, indeed, be viewed apart from the ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. The church can now state its requirements for its offi- 
cials, it can point to its institutional equipment, its benevolence 
is organized, and its ethical requirements can be definitely 
stated. The Christian way of life has objectively emerged. The 
group solidarity is an important feature, and here, again, the 
difference between member and schismatic is objective and im- 
portant. 

Little need be said about Jude and II Peter. Clearly, these 
reflect the most advanced stage which is to be seen in the New 
Testament of the conflict between the emerging Catholic church 
and the sectaries. II Peter is especially informing, as Professor 
Goodspeed has pointed out,* for what it shows of the current 
content and institutional use of Christian scripture. Its author 


32 Goodspeed, The Formation of the New Testament (Chicago, 1926), pp. 18 f. 
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knows, of course, Jude, which it uses, and I Peter, to which it 
refers—two books of the latest to receive canonicity. He knows 
Mark and Matthew, and presumably the other two gospels. He 
knows a collection of Paul’s letters. Obviously, he has a larger 
New Testament than Marcion’s. One must then regard II Peter 
and Jude as sources for the Christian life in a period close to the 
middle of the second century. Nothing more needs to be said to 
suggest the importance of these two little books as historical 


sources. 


Enough has been said, it is hoped, to point out the usefulness 
and the value of studying these later books of the New Testa- 
ment. Even though they lack the charm of the gospels, though 
they lack the creative vigor of Paul’s letters, they contribute 
much to the knowledge of the establishment of the Christian 
movement. It is pleasant to point out that fresh and significant 
work has recently been done in this field. The work done clearly 
suggests that what is needed for work in the immediate future 
is a unifying historical point of view. The prospect is in sight 
that a fresh approach to the sources from a unifying viewpoint, 
using scientific methods which are the products of current 
scholarship, will at once gain valuable information of the growth 
of Christianity and will illumine a neglected area of New Testa- 


ment study. 








AMERICAN LUTHERAN SYNODS AND 
SLAVERY, 1830-60 


ROBERT FORTENBAUGH 
Gettysburg College 


FTER 1820, owing to the opening-up of new areas of 
settlement and the great increase in immigration, the 
Lutheran church in the United States began to grow 

and expand rapidly. In 1830 it claimed 569 congregations, 
42,876 communicants, and not less than 200,000 in its total 
constituency.’ These were included in 1o district synods in not 
less than 13 states. In 1840 the numbers had risen to 1,200 con- 
gregations, 101,510 communicants, and from 400,000 to 500,000 
total constituency in 15 synods in about as many states.? In 
1830 the federal census counted 12,866,020; in 1840, 17,069,453. 
Thus, while the population was growing at the rate of 333 per 
cent, the Lutheran constituency was growing more than 1334 
per cent. 

With this growth, greatly aided by immigration, came also a 
new emphasis on the confessional interest illustrated by two 
lines of development in the church. One was a more marked 
attempt to speak, think, and act as did the non-Lutheran, 
English-speaking churches in the same communities. This man- 
ifested itself in a deeper interest in the various reform move- 
ments of the day, such as temperance, Sabbath observance, and 
the Anti-Slavery Crusade, and in co-operation with the general 
interdenominational agencies, such as the American Bible So- 
ciety, the American Sunday School Union, and the American 
Tract Society. There was more emphasis upon likenesses to 


* Proceedings of the Sixth General Synod (October-November, 1831), pp. 25 ff.; 
Lutheran Observer, N.S., I (February, 1834), 204, 223. A ratio of 1 to 5 between 
communicants and total constituency is a little high, but it is convenient; the true ratio 
lies between 1 to 4 and 1 to 5. 

2 Lutheran Almanac for 1842 (Baltimore, 1841), p. 31. These figures are for the whole 
Lutheran church, not merely for the General Synod. 
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other denominations and less upon differences. The chief agency 
in promoting this spirit in the Lutheran church was the General 
Synod (1820), which, however, in 1830 included only 4 of the 10 
existing district synods, and which had its center at the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Gettysburg (1826). Its chief prophet was 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Simon Schmucker, the outstanding Lu- 
theran leader of the day, who had, however, received his theo- 
logical training at Princeton and was later to become a strong 
pillar supporting the Evangelical Alliance. 

The other line of development was the tendency to withdraw 
from such slight co-operation as had been carried on with these 
movements and agencies by the old ministeriums of Pennsyl- 
vania (1748) and New York (1786). Added to this was the 
strengthening of the Ohio (1818) and Tennessee (1820) synods, 
both of which had very conservative origins, and, very impor- 
tantly, the springing up of new bodies, the fruits of later immi- 
gration from Germany, which bodies were in later years to chal- 
lenge the older bodies for leadership among the Lutherans in 
America. This line of development was partly the result of the 
leadership of Walther, Loehe, Grabau, and others, from whose 
activity were organized the Missouri Synod (1847), the Iowa 
Synod (1854), and the Buffalo Synod (1845). Leadership from 
abroad was also, to a lesser degree, supplied the older bodies and 
with the same tendency. Synods organized or affected by this 
new leadership represented the other extreme from the General 
Synod. They stressed differences from other denominations and 
minimized likenesses; they particularly emphasized the con- 
fessional idea and considered that the interest of an ecclesiasti- 
cal body should embrace only the strictest of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. Obviously, no place was found in their deliberations for 
consideration of reform movements, laudable as these might be 
as social and political desiderata, and which, as private citizens, 
they might be interested to consider. Between the two extremes 
were places for various attitudes and practices. The confession- 
al idea, extreme in certain cases, was moderately adopted in 
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others, while it was ardently condemned in still others. This 
fact must be borne in mind if we are to understand the attitude 
of the several synods of the Lutheran church toward slavery. 
In the decade of the thirties the Anti-Slavery Crusade got under 
way and immediately made its impression upon American 
church life. It is in order, then, to inquire as to the degree of 
interest and action that this aroused in the various Lutheran 
synods. 

The two oldest bodies—the Pennsylvania and New York 
ministeriums—did not officially consider the question of slavery 
in the whole period before the Civil War. This, however, must 
not be construed necessarily as evidence of indifference. It is, 
indeed, strong evidence of the belief governing these bodies of 
the inappropriateness of consideration of such a matter by an 
ecclesiastical body. Both of these synods came to a rather strict 
confessional position, and both remained for the greater part of 
the period outside of the General Synod. At the same time, 
their attitude must not be taken as expressing the attitude of all 
Lutheran bodies in the two states whose names they bore. By 
1860 there were in Pennsylvania five other district synods; in 
New York, two. 

Two other synods took no action concerning slavery before 
the war. These were the synods of Ohio and Tennessee. In both 
cases the confessional attitude determined the practice.* Again, 
these synods did not represent, by 1860, all the churehes or 
synods in these two states. 

In 1830 the Hartwick Synod, representing churches around 
Albany and westward, was formed by withdrawal of churches 
from the New York ministerium, because of dissatisfaction with 
the position of the latter body. At its convention in 1836 the 
subject of the abolition of slavery was introduced in the form of 
a preamble and resolutions expressive of abhorrence of the sys- 

3 For exceptions to this general statement, see Report for 1822 of the Tennessee Synod, 


p. 13; S. Henkel, History of the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee Synod (New Market, 
Virginia, 1890), p. 52; Proceedings of the Tenth Synod (Ohio), p. 7. 
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tem of slavery. After discussion, begun in the morning session 
and continuing into the afternoon, it was decided that the sub- 
ject of the abolition of slavery should be indefinitely postponed.‘ 
At the next convention in September, 1837, the president in- 
cluded the following statement in his report :5 

And let us be on our guard, that whilst engaged in the good work of 
temperance, we act upon the principle of love, and whilst agitating the 
great question that involves southern interests, and, as some might think, 
northern accountability, we are urging no coercive measures to oppress 
the churches. 

No further mention of the subject was made at that time, but 
it was touched upon two years later when it was: 

Resolved, that contention and strife in politics are inconsistent with 
the spirit of religion, and dangerous to Christian principle. And that the 
members of the Churches in our connexion be earnestly and affectionately 
requested to abstain from those party feelings and animosities which 
cause divisions among Christian brethren, and bring a reproach on re- 
ligion. 

What does not appear on the face of these items is that the 
question of slavery had very seriously affected the strength and 
peace of the Hartwick Synod. In May, 1837, largely because of 
the attitude of a majority in the Hartwick Synod, a group of 
ministers, with their churches, had withdrawn to organize a new 
and competing body, the Franckean Synod. Impatient with the 
ways of even the moderate Hartwick Synod, this little group 
developed a set of attitudes and practices, in both ecclesiastical 
and secular interests, to which the designation ‘‘radical’’ may 
be applied without injustice. Because of its position, it was de- 
nied for several decades admittance into even the liberal Gen- 
eral Synod.’ The attitude and activity of the Franckean Synod 
with respect to slavery represents the greatest degree of opposi- 
tion to that institution to be found among Lutheran bodies; 
and, indeed, it is doubtful if any group in any denomination 
exhibited a more extreme position. 


4 Proceedings, 1836, pp. 21, 22. 6 Ibid., 1839, p. 21. 
5 Minutes, 1837, p. 20. 7It was admitted in 1864. 
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An explanation of this phenomenon is found in the nature of 
the local situation. This section of New York was a hotbed of 
Abolitionism, and the attitude of the common run of people 
there was extreme. It was in this section that Gerrit Smith and 
others of like opinion lived and labored. Here the Lutheran 
church was not strong; and, naturally desiring to be recognized 
as “regular,’’ some of its leaders were, no doubt, glad for the 
opportunity to show their agreement with majority opinion not 
only in such social matters as an attitude toward slavery but 
also in matters of doctrine and church practice. There seems to 
be no doubt that non-Lutheran doctrines and forms of worship, 
in such preponderance all around, profoundly affected the 
Franckean Synod and caused it to depart so far from traditional 
Lutheran ways of thinking and doing that it was viewed sus- 
piciously by nearly every other Lutheran synod. 

In May, 1837, at a meeting of pastors and laymen in central 
and east-central New York who were dissatisfied with the trend 
in the Hartwick Synod, a constitution with certain unusual 
provisions was unanimously adopted.’ No layman was to be 
entitled to a seat in the conventions who was a slaveholder or 
in the liquor business; no minister could be a member of the 
synod who was a slaveholder, or who trafficked in human beings, 
or who advocated the system of slavery as it existed in the 
United States. 

Limitations of space in this paper forbid a full exposition of 
the actions and opinions of this body on the subject of slavery. 
The purpose will, however, be served by citing and quoting some 
representative actions and opinions, if it is remembered that 
these are but a few of many citations and quotations which 
could be given. 


On the day after the constitution had been adopted, the first 


8 Proceedings of a Meeting, May, 1837, pp. 8, 9; C. W. Heathcote, The Lutheran 
Church and the Civil War (New York, 1919), has studied the connection of this synod 
and slavery and gives many important quotations from its official records. Journal of 
a Special Meeting, October 5, 1837, p. 5, indicates that at that meeting there were repre- 
sented 21 congregations and 1,650 communicants. 
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convention of the synod was held. Under the head of ‘‘Ameri- 
can Slavery” the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. Resolved, That Slavery as it exists in the United States,....isa 
sin. ..., opposed to the spirit of the Gospel and a violation of the in- 
alienable rights of man. 

2. Resolved, That we do not deem it inexpedient for ecclesiastical 
bodies to interfere with the abolition of slavery; but that it is the duty 
of all such bodies of every evangelical denomination, to bear their de- 
cided testimony against the Sin of Slavery. 

3. Resolved, That we have abundant cause for deep humiliation be- 
fore God, that, as a denomination, we are so deeply involved in the Sin of 
Slavery, and that so many of our ministers practice the crime, and that 
so many others justify them in this iniquity. 

4. Resolved, That we view the traffic in human beings as carried on 
in this country between the ministers of the Gospel and members of the 
churches, as revolting to humanity and as repugnant to the laws of Christ, 
as ever was the foreign slave trade. 


At the convention held in June, 1838, several items of interest 
in the present connection are to be noted: “Our decided testi- 
mony against American Slavery” was given, and it was declared 
that “we, as a synodical body, are averse to American Slavery 
because it is void of Truth and Love.” Slavery was held to be 


> 


“opposed to the Bible and its claims,’’ while it was contended 


that “to aver that the church should not interfere, is to say, that 
the church has no right to oppose and reform all moral evil and 
heaven provoking sin.’’ More in the same vein is contained in 
the proceedings of this convention.” 

The next year a report on American slavery was concurred in 
unanimously and ordered published in the Lutheran Herald 
(No. 12), a periodical which the Franckean Synod began to 
publish in January, 1839, in the interest of its objectives.” An 

9 Journal, 1837, p. 18. 

10 Journal of the First Annual Session, June, 1838, passim. 


™ It is unfortunate that the Journal, 1839, while recording this action, did not pub- 
lish the report. A search in most likely places has failed to locate a file of this periodical. 
The New York State Library has a few scattering copies of the issues of 1839-40. The 


Herald was published partly because the Lutheran Observer, leading Lutheran organ, 
avoided the slavery issue. 
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extensive report of action with respect to slavery was given in 
the same Journal, including “Anti-Slavery Resolutions.”’ These 
set forth that, whereas slavery pollutes the church of God, etc., 
it was resolved that it was the duty of every church to fight the 
system in order to free the slaves and save the country; “that 
the cause of the Abolition of Slavery is the cause of God”’; that 
indifference was incompatible with the principles and spirit of 
Christianity; that ignorance could not excuse the sins of the 
slaveholders and their apologists, and little confidence could be 
reposed in their piety; and, finally, that the synod approved the 
constitution and organization of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

The influence of the Franckean Synod, small in numbers 
though it was, was felt at even this early date, for it came under 
the notice of the General Synod at its convention in Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in June, 1839. At this time both the Franck- 
ean and the Tennessee synods suffered the condemnation of 
the general body, the first because of its anti-slavery activities, 
the second because of its criticism of the General Synod’s theo- 
logical views. The “proceedings” and “practices” of the Franck- 
ean Synod were disapproved, and all the churches were exhort- 
ed to beware of the efforts of “these men”—both of the Franck- 
ean and Tennessee synods—to “‘cause division and offences 
contrary to the spirit of the Gospel.’** Heathcote says that 
efforts were made to inject the discussion of the slavery ques- 
tion into the deliberations of the General Synod at several of 
its conventions; and that debate indeed took place in 1839 but 
without result, except as given above. 

The reaction of the Franckean Synod to the exhortation of 
the General Synod was that, since the latter warned against the 
two synods, it “solemnly and unanimously” resolved that the ac- 
cusation was unfounded; but though its stand on slavery and 


” Proceedings, General Synod, 1839, p. 17. Action rescinded, 1857, see ibid., 1857, 
Dp. 25. 
8 Op. cit., p. 60, citing the Chambersburg Franklin Repository, 1839. 
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other matters (italics mine) offended the General Synod, “‘yet we 
have the assurance that they meet the complete and unqualified 
approbation of the Holy God of Israel.””"* 

Standing at the other extreme on this vital question was the 


Synod of South Carolina, which in 1835 numbered 14 ministers, 
31 congregations, and 1,840 communicants. At its convention 
in 1835 this body paid its compliments to Abolitionists in gen- 
eral, viz. :" 

1. Resolved, unanimously, that this Synod express their strongest 
disapprobation of the conduct of the Northern Abolitionists—that we 
look upon them as enemies of our beloved country; whose mistaken zeal 
is calculated to injure the cause of morals and religion. 

2. Resolved, that we will hold no correspondence with the Northern 
Abolitionists, and that should they send to us any of their incendiary 
publications, we will immediately return them. 

3. Resolved, that whilst we learn with heartfelt pleasure, that none 
of the ministers in our connexion in the United States, have adopted the 
sentiments of the Abolitionists; the members of this Synod pledge them- 
selves, in behalf of their churches in connexion with them, that they will 
never countenance such doctrines. 


At the next convention the following statement and resolu- 
tion, defensive of the southern position, was agreed to:*° 

It having been stated, that some person or persons, in all probability of 
our own creed, living, perhaps, in the distant North, had made violent 
and unchristian attacks upon some of the clerical members of this Body 
by name, in some of the Northern prints, for holding property in the 
persons of Slaves, some expression of the opinion of this Body ensued, 
relative to the manner in which all attacks should be treated, and the im- 
propriety and injustice of the interference or intermeddling of any reli- 
gious or deliberative Body with the subject of Slavery and Slave-holding, 
emancipation or abolitionism, as agitated by the affected patriots and self- 
interested, and more than rotten hearted benefactors of this much commiser- 
ated race. As a full expression of the firm and unchanging determination 
of this Body, therefore: 

XVI. Resolved, That this Synod will not at any time, enter into a dis- 
cussion of Slavery, as agitated by the Abolitionists of the day, with such 


4 Journal, 1840, p. 21. 


5S Extracts (of the Minutes), 1835, pp. 8, 9. 16 Tbid., 1836, p. 20. 
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an entire absence of principle, and which has already produced such pain- 
ful results in the deliberative councils and churches, in some branches of 


Christendom. 


Having thus delivered itself, the synod recorded no statements 
as to abolitionism at any later time before the war, but did give 
attention to the better religious care and instruction of the 
negroes under the charge of its congregations, to its very great 


credit. 
The Synod of Virginia (1829) at its convention in October, 


1835, resolved :!7 

That this body view Abolitionism as a combination of ignorance, 
fanaticism, and dishonesty—alike opposed to our civil and religious in- 
stitutions, and of a piece with all ultraism—folly. 

Resolved, That we discountenance the circulation of all so-called reli- 
gious papers, which are designed to support the cause of the abolitionists. 





In 1839 the following pointed action was also taken :® 
1. Resolved, That this body disclaims the ecclesiastical censorship 


of any particular Synod. 

2. Resolved, That the pretensions of this description assumed by the 
Franckean Synod in regard to other ecclesiastical bodies, meet with our 
decided disapprobation, and that we totally discard any such arrogant 
assumption of synodical censorship. 

3. Resolved, That we will not encourage the circulation of the ““Luther- 
an Herald,” published under the auspices of that body, among our mem- 
bers, and that we warmly recommend the “Lutheran Observer” to all 


who desire a religious paper,..... 


The statement of 1835 was the most pronounced expression 
made by the Synod of Virginia in the whole period before the 
war. There is, however, sufficient evidence that it never changed 
its views. 

The Synod of North Carolina did not express its views on the 
anti-slavery controversy at this time. It, however, did consist- 
ently strive for better religious care and instruction of the slaves 
within its limits, as action from time to time reveals. Evidence 
can indeed be produced to prove that it held the typical south- 


17 Minutes, 1835, p. 10. 8 Proceedings, 1839, Pp. 11. 
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ern attitude toward slavery even though it did not officially de- 
clare itself, except on one occasion, later to be described. 

At the opening of the forties the Franckean Synod became, if 
possible, more zealous in the cause of Abolitionism. In 1841 it 
unanimously passed a motion to recommend to the ministers 
and churches not to admit to their pulpits and the Lord’s Sup- 
per ‘“‘any person who is a slaveholder or traffics in human beings, 

.,’”’ and it resolved unanimously that it was the duty of 
Christian ministers and all Christian churches to rebuke the ac- 
cursed system of slavery. The most aggressive action which the 
synod took at this time was the preparation and transmission of 
a Fraternal A ppeal on the subject of American slavery. This was 
to be transmitted to each Evangelical Lutheran synod in the 
United States and published in the Lutheran Herald.” 

At the convention in 1843 the Rev. P. Wieting, in his presi- 
dent’s report, mentioned the disappointment experienced by 
the synod in not getting the hoped-for results from the A ppeal.”* 
He said that not one Lutheran synod had formally responded. 
The Committee on Synods reported later in the same conven- 
tion and was especially interested in the reaction of the synods 
to the Appeal.” It found that the Synod of South Carolina had 
taken no notice of it, and that the Allegheny Synod was also 
silent and expressed its regret that such was the attitude “of 
this active and zealous body of ministers and people.”’ The next 
year, however, this synod took the following action, which 
doubtless warmed the hearts of the Franckean Synod men, 
viz. :23 

Resolved, That the time has in our opinion arrived, when ecclesiastical 
associations are in duty bound to express their views on the system of 
American Slavery. 

9 Journal, 1841, p. 24. 

» [bid., 1842, p. 12. This Appeal was printed only in the Lutheran Herald (Vol. IV, 
No. 13). A copy of this has not been found. 


1 Ibid., 1843, p. 6. 22 Thid., pp. 20, 21. 
23 Proceedings (Allegheny Synod, organized 1842), 1844, p. 13. 
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Therefore, Resolved, That we believe this system to be a moral, civil, 
and religious evil, in conflict with the best interests of society, oppressive 
in its character and dishonorable to God and man. 


In view of this extreme expression it is indeed strange that this 
action was the only recorded action on the subject by this synod 
before the war. 

The Committee further found that the minutes of the Mary- 
land Synod yielded this report :”4 

Your committe reports that the second document handed to them is a 
memorial on the subject of slavery from the Evangelical Lutheran Franck- 
ean Synod. Your committee would recommend that as this Synod cannot 
entertain any subject not immediately connected with our Synodical 
business, the memorial be laid on the table. 


This report had been accepted, and so the Franckean Synod’s 
Committee very properly commented: “‘We must therefore re- 
gard this Synod as pro-slavery.”’ 

The Committee also reported that the Hartwick Synod had 
hitherto refused to express disapprobation of the sin of slavery 
and now had refused to consider the Appeal or to respond to it. 
It further expressed surprise at the silence of the Ohio Synod, 
and asked if it should be considered pro-slavery. Such an as- 
sumption was unfair in view of the following action taken by 
the latter in August, 1844:75 

In regard to a petition for an expression of sentiment on Slavery by 
the Synod, it was 

Resolved, That this Synod regards slavery as an evil, which all Chris- 
tians should deplore. 

This position was maintained, as later references on the same 
subject show. 

The Franckean Synod’s Committee further stated that the 
Virginia Synod had not noticed the Appeal or expressed an 
opinion on the sin of slavery. This could have been foretold by 

24 Minutes, 1842, p. 23. 

2s As reported in the Lutheran Observer for October 25, 1844. This synod was really 


the East Ohio Synod (1836) and is not to be confused with the Ohio Synod (1818), re- 


ferred to above. 
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its action of 1839, referred to above. The Committee also re- 
ported that the reaction of the Synod of the West was to be seen 
in the minutes of that body, in which the following action of 
October, 1842, was reported, viz. :*° 

Resolved, That we feel grateful to the Franckean Synod for their well 
meant attempt to enlighten us on the subject of American Slavery, and 
that our minds being always open to conviction on any subject, so soon as 
conviction has done its work, we will act; at the same time recommend 
to them the propriety of considering well the measures of abolitionists in 
the present day before they act. 


The Franckean Synod continued its active agitation of the 
cause of anti-slavery at its conventions, 1844-47. In 1844 it ex- 
pressed its deep regret that slavery prevailed to such an alarm- 
ing extent throughout the churches of the land and was also 
“countenanced by the greater portion of the Lutheran Churches 
and Synods in the United States.’’*? Wherefore it was resolved 
that “our duty demands that we dissolve all Christian connection 
with slave trafficers [sic] and slaveholders on the same ground 
and for the same reasons that we do persons of other sins and 
immoralities.”’ In 1845 it resolved that the synod could not 
hold fellowship with any ecclesiastical body which tolerated, 
apologized for, or was silent on the sin of American slavery, 
especially if such bodies defended the sin by an appeal to the 
Bible, “‘which to us is blasphemy.’ It further resolved that 
the time had come when pious and honest slaveholding was as 
manifest an absurdity as pious polygamy or honest robbery. It is 
of interest to note, as throwing light on the spirit and genius of 
this synod, that at this convention it ‘‘resolved” on many sub- 
jects of moral or humanitarian interest—slavery, hanging, war, 
“popery,” etc. Its activity represents a fine example of ‘‘hu- 
manitarian crusading,” so popular among church bodies of the 
time, but most unusual for a Lutheran synod. 

* Journal, 1842, p. 15. This Synod (1835) had churches in Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, 
and Iowa. 

7 [bid., 1844, pp. 15, 17, 18. % Tbid., 1845, pp. 18-21. 
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At the convention of 1846 a special committee was appointed 
to correspond with other synodical bodies which had taken ac- 
tion on the subject of American slavery, in order to induce them 
to appoint a committee to draft a joint protest and to secure the 
signatures of as many as possible of the Lutheran clergy.” The 
War with Mexico was condemned as commenced and carried 
out for the sole protection, perpetuation, and enlargement of 
the system of American slavery; and it was resolved that it was 
in the province of the pulpit to speak out and bring light and 
truth before the people on this subject.*° 

In 1847 the committee appointed at the last session to corre- 
spond with other bodies relative to getting up a Protest against 
American slavery made some statements concerning difficulties 
which they found in their way, inasmuch as they did not have a 
printed form to present to their correspondents. Upon motion 
it was therefore decided to appoint a committee of three to 
draft a clerical Protest. This was to be presented to the Lutheran 
clergymen in the United States for their signatures and was to 
be printed at the expense of synod.** Reaction to this will be 
noted later. 

At this same convention the constitution of the body was re- 
vised, and further evidence of its extreme position is found in 
the revision.** Article VII, section 7, forbids synodical member- 
ship to any minister who has any connection with the business 
of intoxicating liquor as a beverage, or who is a slaveholder, or 
traffics in human beings, or who shall not oppose the system of 
American slavery. Article VIII, section 2, forbids seats to lay 
delegates who have any connection with the business of intoxi- 
cating liquor as a beverage, or are slaveholders, or justify the sin 
of American slavery. 

The reaction of the Maryland Synod to the Protest is de- 


29 Thid., 1846, pp. 16, 17. 3° Tbid., p. 28. 

3 [bid., 1847, pp. 15-18. 

32 Constitution of the Synod, revised and adopted June 7, 1847, attached to the 
Journal, 1847, p. 31. 
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scribed in the Proceedings of that body for 1848,33 when a com- 
mittee reported that it had at hand a printed remonstrance 
against American slavery, “purporting to be from ministers of 
the Lutheran denomination, not mentioning who they are.” It 
notes that there is appended a note by the Rev. Van Alstine, of 
Minden, New York, requesting the secretary to procure signa- 
tures of the clergy and return the document to him. The com- 
mittee reported: ‘Inasmuch as there is no restriction of the in- 
dividual opinion of ministers of our church, your committee 
recommends that the document be handed to the Secretary, 
and returned to the Rev. Van Alstine, with the names of any 
who may see proper to sign it.”” This was typical of the attitude 
of the Maryland Synod—it would not take official action on the 
slavery question. Being a strong and vigorous body, it con- 
tained elements of different opinions, just as did the state of 
Maryland. It would not allow the question to disrupt an other- 
wise peaceful status. 

The Synod of North Carolina appears to have been the only 
one in which slavery was defended to take official notice of the 
action of the Franckean Synod. In 1847 the Corresponding Sec- 
retary reported his examination of the proceedings of the latter 
body and noted that it had “utterly disfellowshipped us.” The 
synod, after discussion of this report, resolved to instruct the 
secretary to return the incendiary document, in the form of a 
Minute, ‘“‘to the source from whence it came.’’4 

Without any apparent special pressure from the Franckean 
Synod, the Pittsburgh Synod*5 in May, 1846, took the following 
action, which must have delighted the hearts of the men of the 
radical group: “Resolved, That the practice of buying and sell- 
ing men, women, and children, .... , is, in the opinion of this 
Synod, a moral and national evil, and an offence condemned by 
the principles of humanity and the word of God.” 


3 P. 12. 34 Minutes, 1847, pp. 16, 20. 


38 Organized 1845. Action recorded in Minutes, 1846, p. 36. At that time the body 
contained 64 congregations and 4,162 communicants. 
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The Franckean Synod continued its agitation unabated and 
took every opportunity to give further expression to its oft- 
expressed convictions. In 1850 it numbered 50 churches and 
3,213 communicants, a notable growth considering its situa- 
tion. At its convention in 1851 it adopted strong resolutions on 
civil government and the Fugitive Slave Law.*° 

In the meantime the General Synod continued to avoid a 
stand on slavery, confining its attention to purely ecclesiastical 
interests. In this way it kept its ranks unbroken and held in 
membership synods from all parts of the country. Displeasure 
at its stand was, however, expressed by one synod which should, 
by its otherwise agreeable attitudes, have been a member of 
this general body. This was the Pittsburgh Synod, which gave 
among the reasons for its refusal to join the General Synod that 
it was identified with slavery; that delegates who were slave- 
holders were admitted; and that “we by uniting become impli- 
cated in the sin of slavery.” This position, though strenuously 
opposed by some, finally excited the minds of enough members 
to cause the pending vote for union to be lost.57 The next year 
arrangements were made to join the General Synod, but the 
following resolution was passed to safeguard the synod’s posi- 
tion on slavery :* “Resolved, That by uniting with the General 
Synod, we do not change our relations or position in regard to 
slavery, as defined in our printed minutes.” 

Lutheranism in Ohio had a number of divisions, most of which 
were of a geographical nature, but some the result of hostility 
to the strict confessional position of the original synod. The 
Wittenberg Synod (1847) gave expression of the latter spirit. 
Throughout its history it was interested in moral reform. In 
1852 the following action was taken:%° 

36 Journal, 1851, pp. 15, 16. 

37 Minutes (Pittsburgh Synod), 1851, p. 18. See also E. B. Burgess, Memorial His- 
tory of the Pittsburgh Synod (Greenville, 1925), pp. 104, 105. 

38 Minutes, 1852, pp. 20, 21. 

39 Proceedings, 1852, p. 10. 
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Resolved, That we as a Synod regard the system of American Slavery 

as a great national evil, and an abomination in the sight of God, and that 
we deem it proper to urge our members to make it a subject of special 
prayer, imploring Almighty God to grant wisdom unto those who legis- 
late, so that some plan may be devised for its speedy extinction, and also 
that we use our influence for its removal from our nation. 
The next year this cautious action was taken,” namely, that 
every Christian and Christian minister was bound to promote 
in every judicious way the cause of temperance and the aboli- 
tion of American slavery; but as some advocates of these are 
enemies of the Christian religion, they should be careful lest the 
cause of truth be compromised. 

In the later decades before the war, other synods, recently 
organized in the Middle West, were generally silent on the sub- 
ject of slavery. Of these, the Olive Branch Synod (1848), made 
up largely of congregations in Indiana, and the Miami Synod 
(1844), made up largely of congregations in Ohio, made no men- 
tion of slavery officially. This is noteworthy, since both were 
interested in moral reform and so expressed themselves. On the 
other hand, the Synod of Illinois (1846) was not only silent on 
slavery but had little to say on any moral issue, while the Synod 
of Northern Illinois (1851) legislated only on temperance. Both 
of these were pioneer synods and probably felt that their pri- 
mary work was in establishing the church before giving their 
interest and energy to outside causes. Of course, the determin- 
ing factor might have been the nature of local sentiment toward 
slavery. The Synod of Kentucky (1854), with a minority of 
churches in Kentucky, the others mainly in Indiana, and a few in 
Iowa, took no action on slavery. The Synod of Northern Indiana 
(1855) on several occasions passed resolutions on temperance, 
but only once mentioned slavery. The report of the Committee 
on the Journal of the Franckean Synod stated :** 

Your committee finds only 2 items in this Journal that shall claim the 
attention of this Synod, viz.: An abhorrence of the evils of American 


4 Minutes, 1853, p. 26. 
4° Minutes (Synod of Northern Indiana), September, 1850, p. 19. 
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Slavery and the use of ardent spirits as a beverage. As your committee 
believes them to be crying sins and destructive to the advancement of 
the Redeemer’s Kingdom, would recommend that we labor and pray for 
the abolition and destruction of those great evils. 


As a last synod of the Middle West, the Synod of Southern 
Illinois is mentioned, which was organized in 1857 when the 
Synod of the West disbanded. It consisted of congregations in 
Illinois, Missouri, and Tennessee. Its minutes make no mention 
of slavery. 

In the East, the Synod of West Pennsylvania (1825), while 
showing interest in reform, took no action on slavery; and the 
Synod of East Pennsylvania (1842), which kept close to church 
and religious interests, ignored the slavery question. The Synod 
of Central Pennsylvania (1855) was also silent on the subject. 

The Synod of Western Virginia (1842) did not mention slav- 
ery until in 1859 its delegate to the General Synod reported 
that? the questions of slavery and symbolism were both exten- 
sively debated at the late meeting of the General Synod, with- 
out that asperity and acrimony which generally attend the 
discussions of these questions. The little Mississippi Synod 
(1855), which reported 289 white and 53 colored communicants 
in 1858, as might be expected, made no mention of slavery. 

To this point attention has been given almost entirely to a 
study of Lutheran church bodies which were generally English- 
speaking or the descendants of the old eastern synods. In these 
the process of Americanization had virtually been completed, 
although most of the bodies were receiving members from the 
later immigration. At the same time that the Anti-Slavery Cru- 
sade was beginning, large numbers of German Lutherans, and a 
little later large numbers of Scandinavians, were coming to swell 
the tide of Lutheran growth and forming their own church or- 

# Minutes, 1850, p. 7. 


43 The Minutes of the General Synod for 1859 do not reveal such discussion. But they 


never record debates. Leaders of the General Synod, from sections, were trying hard to 
keep the question from the floor but each biennium found greater pressure being exerted 


to force an expression of opinion. See Heathcote, of. cit., p. 60. 
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ganizations. It is important to learn what attitudes, if any, 
these organizations took toward slavery. 

Notice has already been taken of position of the Synod of 
Ohio, which after 1835 came to be known as the Joint Synod of 
Ohio. Its strict confessional attitude was further strengthened 
by the fact that after 1830 its growth was mainly due to con- 
temporary immigration. As the strictest example of confession- 
alism and all that that implied, attention must now be given to 
the synodical organization known as the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. This body 
had its origin in the arrival in Missouri in 1839 of a group of 
Saxon Lutherans, ‘“‘imbued with a double portion of the spirit 
of confessionalism.’’*4 The numbers increased, and the leader- 
ship was assumed by the Rev. C. F. W. Walther, who ranks as 
one of the three or four outstanding personalities in the Luther- 
an church in America. He and his followers were distinguished 
not only for the ardor of their confessionalism but also for the 
depth of their piety. In 1845 steps were taken to form a synodi- 
cal organization, which was formally completed in 1847. 

In the whole period before the war this body was officially 
silent on the subject of slavery, as it was on all questions not of 
clear and immediate ecclesiastical interest. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that, as individuals, the members were not ardently 
interested in these matters. But, so far as the synod itself was 
concerned, it was silent. This was not only because of its posi- 
tion on theoretical grounds but also because it was actively en- 
gaged in establishing and extending itself for which it conserved 
its energy. 

The Swedes had been coming in considerable numbers since 
the forties but for a time were content to join existing Lutheran 
bodies. Finally, in 1860 they organized, with certain Norwe- 
gians, the Scandinavian Augustana Synod.‘5 A study of the min- 

“A. R. Wentz, The Lutheran Church in American History (Philadelphia, 1923), 
P. 134. 


The Lutheran Almanac for 1861 gives the strength of this body as 27 ministers 
25 churches, and 5,000 communicants. 
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utes of this synod reveals no official action by this body on 
slavery before the war, but it is well understood that the 
Swedes, as individuals, were opposed to the institution. 

To complete a study of the various national groups of Luther- 
ans and their attitudes toward slavery, attention must be given 
to the Norwegians, whose immigration began in 1825. They 
came with an aversion to the system; and it is not unexpected 
that their church bodies expressed themselves on the subject, 
even though there were influential leaders among them who took 
the strict Lutheran position of the impropriety of the considera- 
tion of such matters by ecclesiastical bodies, regardless of the 
views of individual members and the acknowledged justifica- 
tion of these views. 

The earliest official pronouncement seems to have been Arti- 
cle 14 of the “Old Constitution.” This was agreed to in 1850 
and was the ‘‘Church-Constitution for the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at Jefferson Prairie, etc., in North America,” or ‘“‘Eiel- 
sen’s Synod,” which was one of three bodies to which Norwegian 
Lutherans adhered, the others being the Augustana and the 
Norwegian Synod.* Article 14 sets forth that “‘we united ones” 
repudiate the “fearful sin of giving our consent to the slave 
traffic’ but rather will use ‘‘all possible diligence in bringing 
about, and supporting opposition to it, to the freeing of the 
negroes.” This has scriptural appeal in Matthew 7:12. Negroes 
have the same spiritual heritage as other races. The other two 
bodies were more confessional in their views and took no official 
action on the question before the war. 

In the six or seven years before the war, which came partly 
at least as the result of anti-slavery agitation which it had 
helped to advance, the Franckean Synod continued its crusade 
with even greater energy. Space permits only a few representa- 
tive details by way of showing why this small body, by its 
vigorous agitation, received notice and exerted an influence far 


4 For this treatment I am solely indebted to J. M. Rohne, Norwegian American 
Lutheranism up to 1872 (New York, 1926), chaps. v and viand pp. tot ff., 109, 134, 207. 
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out of proportion to its size. In 1854 the Committee on Slavery 
declared, in part :” 

From whatever standpoint we may view the system of American Slav- 
ery, and take into account the increasing, unscrupulous, and strenuous 
efforts put forth to establish it universally and permanently, to fortify 
and defend it, we should feel every passion and power aroused, with all 


our influence and bring them to bear, in all proper channels, to oppose, 
arrest, and over-throw this system of despotism, with all its grinding and 


double-distilled horrors. 


In 1856 the ‘“‘Report on Slavery” contained threatening state- 
ments.** The ‘Slave Power’ was condemned in relation to 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Nicaragua, Cuba, and the Isthmus of 
Darien. But, “the time for action, decisive action, has come. 
And the word action at this conjuncture has an awful signifi- 
cance.”’ A great political contest was noted as before the coun- 
try; no one should shrink from duty. In 1859 the ‘Report on 
Slavery” was adopted without discussion.*? In it the oft- 
repeated attitude of the synod on the subject was affirmed. 

A conclusion from the foregoing presentation of the official 
attitudes of the several Lutheran synods and the General Synod 
concerning slavery is that the church as a whole did not formally 
and authoritatively deliver itself on the subject nor did it seek 
to force a consensus of opinion. The very nature of the church 
in America made this impossible. It was not a united organiza- 
tion. In the second place, it had no desire so to do, since it was 
always questionable, among Lutherans, whether such a subject 
as slavery had a proper right to the attention of the church, as 
an ecclesiastical body. 

While not so numerous as the Methodist, Baptist, and Pres- 
byterian churches, the Lutheran church in 1860 was of sufficient 
numerical strength to be reckoned as a real force in both the 
religious and civil life of the day.s° What is more important, it 

47 Journal, 1854, p. 13. 

#8 Tbid., 1856, pp. 13, 14. 9 Ibid., 1859, pp. 11, 12. 


S° Tt numbered, in 1860, 2,219 congregations and 245,726 communicants, thus some- 
thing over a million of constituency. Its rapid growth was due mainly to immigration. 
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was nearly as widely distributed as any denomination, and far 
more so than some; and it clearly represented more diverse 
racial elements than any, while it showed about the same cross- 
section of social classes as the more numerous bodies. 

The official position of the Lutheran church is of importance 
as helping to demonstrate the general status of public opinion 
on the slavery question before the Civil War. However, when 
the war came, it, as were all churches which had representation 
in all sections of the country, was to be affected profoundly. 
Then its district and general synodical bodies in general were to 
take very definite official stands, always according to the preju- 
dices of the several sections, and the confessional attitudes pro- 


fessed. 























CRITICAL REVIEWS 


THE EDUCATION OF PHILO 


For all the considerable and competent literature that has been written 
about Philo, a student does not go very far into the subject without feel- 
ing that it has hardly begun to be expounded. The passionate interest 
with which scholars of the last century discussed whether Philo did or did 
not teach a personal Logos has fortunately disappeared. It has at last 
become apparent that to understand the importance of Philo we must 
first understand Philo himself and his objectives, and that in this we can- 
not begin by trying to find his position on questions which only became 
important, or were even raised, for the first time, a century after his death 
and in an environment he never dreamed. Philo himself can be under- 
stood only as we can see him in his own setting. The most fruitful ap- 
proach will not be in attempting to segregate the Stoic, the Platonic, or 
the Talmudic element, as has been attempted in separate studies, for 
from the point of view of Philonic scholarship what we want to know is 
not how many Stoic or Platonic ideas and terms can be found in Philo but 
what was the relative importance of each in his total thinking. The start 
toward a real understanding of Philo can be made only by the analysis of 
large blocks of Philo’s writings, or by tracing a single subject through the 
entire corpus, to detect not the presence of this or that chemical but the 
formula of the whole. 

It is precisely such an analysis that Professor Heinemann has given us.* 
He has examined Philo’s great exposition of the law to ascertain at what 
points his treatment of the law is Jewish, where Greek, and what motive 
seems to lie behind the choice in each case. His work is characterized by 
extraordinary learning and judgment. 

While Philo has a few sections, as those on the laws of the temple and 
offerings, where he seems to have a valuable Palestinian source, Heine- 
mann concludes that Philo’s point is throughout to defend the Jewish law 
in accordance with the preconceptions of a cultured Greek. He writes not 
only from the point of view of the philosophers, but is frequently inspired 
by the Greek rhetoricians, by the Cynics, or by something which seems 
to him fine in Greek, Alexandrian, or Roman practice. He is eclectic in 


* Philons griechische und jiidische Bildung. By Isaak Heinemann. Breslau: M. & H. 
Marcus, 1932. 598 pages. M. 34. 
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the same way as Cicero was eclectic and for the same reason, because each 
was trying to defend and spiritualize his ancestral civilization as best he 
could by using Greek ideas. 

Was Philo really a loyal Jew? Philo would himself have been surprised 
at Heinemann’s answer, but it seems to me none the less true for all that. 
For in contrast to the many temptations to laxity Philo went to incredible 
lengths of effort to maintain the integrity of the Law. As over against 
mystics who were so committed to allegorical interpretation that the obli- 
gation of the letter became meaningless, Philo appealed to the Greek no- 
tion that though the spirit was higher than the letter yet the letter was 
to be respected as bearer of the spirit. In contrast to Jews who were lax 
through social ambition or mere neglect, he pointed out the obligation of 
all peoples to keep their traditional laws; he appealed to the great antiqui- 
ty of the Jewish law, to its being a revealed Code from God, as warrant 
for its careful fulfilment. None of this, or of the arguments for each indi- 
vidual law, could have convinced one not ready in advance to believe, 
and Heinemann rightly concludes that Philo’s loyalty was not rational, 
but was derived from inherent conservatism. “Philo seeks God in the 
Torah because he has already found Him there.”’ Indeed Philo’s whole 
defense of Jewish law is too elaborate, too eager, and betrays a secret sense 
of its weakness. 

Through a considerable portion of the book Heinemann is arguing 
against what seems to him the erroneous conclusions of my own The 
Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt, with which Heinemann had 
already announced his disagreement in a previous article. As to my own 
work there has been considerable diversity of opinion, though Professor de 
Zulueta, after reviewing the most important reviews, has concluded that 
I have proved my point (Journal of Egyptian Archeology, XVIII [1932], 
94 f.; see ibid., pp. 116-18). The reader of my book and Heinemann’s ref- 
utations must be left to decide whether I still stand my ground from stub- 
bornness or adequate reason. The surprising fact to me is that Heinemann 
goes so far as to deny the existence of any Jewish courts in Egypt with 
secular jurisdiction at all, when such courts are mentioned as having large 
powers by the highly reliable, and here certainly unprejudiced, observer, 
Strabo. Neither in his article nor in this book does Heinemann allude to 
Strabo’s evidence, though my argument mvst have been far less convinc- 
ing without it. On the matter of the influence of actual Jewish legal prac- 
tice and tradition in Alexandria upon Philo’s thinking, it does not seem to 
me that Heinemann’s picture is quite adequate. Similarly, his slight treat- 
ment of the way Philo regarded the Jewish law as sanctioned by the law 
of nature, his almost total omission of Philo’s elaboration of Moses and 
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the patriarchs as incarnations of the law, and his relative ignoring of the 
unique significance of the Decalogue in Philo’s thought leave out large 
aspects of Philo’s attitude toward the Jewish law which are essential for a 
total picture. Perhaps Professor Heinemann plans to take these up in a 
later book, but if so it would have strengthened this one if he had indi- 
cated that he recognized their importance. 

Yet a review of such a work cannot end in negative criticisms, for it is 
the greatest single contribution to the understanding of Philo we have yet 


received. 
EpWIN R. GOoDENOUGH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


A CONTRIBUTION TO NEW TESTAMENT PHILOLOGY 


Professor Gerhard Kittel, aided by more than thirty of the ablest Ger- 
man philologists and theologians, has projected a thoroughly modernized 
form of the Theologisches Wérterbuch which was presented many years ago 
by Cremer. The present undertaking’ is related to the old Cremer but 
slightly, however, the similarity being chiefly in form and make-up. 
Kittel’s conception of his task is quite new, and the method of procedure 
bears no relation to the former work. 

The aim of the present work is to treat every word of the New Testa- 
ment which has religious and theological importance. Since the group of 
scholars engaged is so large, and inclusive of such a wide range of special 
abilities, every aspect of religious study is brought to bear. For example, 
not only are Semitic and rabbinical interests well represented, but com- 
parative philology is applied in the fields of classical and Hellenistic 
Greek, Iranian languages, and the general history of language. The words 
are not studied merely lexicographically; results are presented chrono- 
logically and historically, according to the criteria of biblical theology and 
history. 

The new work is being published in 30 Meferungen, each containing 64 
pages. It is planned to present a new section every eight weeks; to date, 
four have appeared, carrying the alphabet to a\Aaoow, the 252 pages treat- 
ing 51 words, together with related terms. 

The achievement of the project may be observed, for example, by not- 
ing the full treatment of ayamaw, a study of no less than 54 pages, signed by 
Stauffer (Halle); of aysos, by Proksch (Erlangen) and Kuhn (Breslau); of 
adixos, by Schrenk (Zurich); of aiwy, by Sasse (a pastor in Berlin); or of 

* Theologisches Woérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Edited by Gerhard Kittel. Stutt- 


gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1932 ff. Bogen 1-16, 256 pages. Subscription price, 2.90 M. 
per section (sold only by the subscription for the complete set of 30 sections). 
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adnOeva, by Quell (Rostock), Kittel (Tiibingen), and Bultmann (Mar- 
burg). In fully documented discussions, in which, for example, the rabbini- 
cal materials are more fully and discriminatingly represented than in 
Strack-Billerbeck, in which the materials are developed genetically and 
historically, everything may be learned of important New Testament 
terms which contemporary scholarship can offer. It is unnecessary to say 
that all resources of papyri, inscriptions, and Modern Greek are used. The 
project is distinctly the undertaking of the younger generation of scholars. 
Undoubtedly Kittel’s Wdérterbuch will take its place as one of the absolute- 


ly essential tools of New Testament scholarship. 
DONALD W. RIDDLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE CRADLE OF MONASTICISM 

This scholarly and thorough work on the Egyptian monasteries? is a 
member of the series of studies published under the Egyptian Expedition 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. In this series Mr. White has already 
edited new Coptic Texts from the Monastery of St. Macarius, and his 
volume on the architecture and archaeology of the Wadi ’n Natrdin com- 
munities is announced. The history of these communities is here por- 
trayed from their beginnings to the present time. The writer’s investiga- 
tions of the local antiquities enable him to speak with confidence of the 
locations of the earliest monasteries; and the plates appended include a 
detailed map. Of the five periods into which the course of the history is 
appropriately divided, the earliest, or ““Roman”’ period, ending in 451, is 
treated with greatest fulness. This section closes with two valuable chap- 
ters on monastic organization and customs during the fourth and early 
fifth centuries. Specially useful here are the exposition of the economic 
life of the monks, and the treatment of their developing liturgical practice. 
With scientific faithfulness and without emotion the author sets forth the 
strange phenomena of the ascetic movement, employing many an illus- 
tration from Palladius or Cassian or some less familiar authority. The re- 
maining sections follow the variant fortunes of these remarkable com- 
munities through theological controversies, struggles over taxation and 
the duties of citizenship, spoliation by imperial troops, shrinkage of 
recruits and decimation by pestilence, to the modern pathetic dissolution 
of these historic homes of piety. The book is a highly valuable contribu- 


tion to the history of monasticism. 
Joun T. McNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
t The Monasteries of the Wadi ’n Natriin. Part Il: The History of the Monasteries of 


Nitria and of Scetis. By Hugh G. Evelyn White. New York: Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1932. xliv-+495 pages; 8 plates. Paper, $15.00; in boards, $17.50. 
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A HEBREW POET IN THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


Leo de Modena, the stormy petrel of the Italian rabbinate in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, is the author of the poems in this ‘‘Divan” 
published now for the first time." He must have been a fascinating char- 
acter; and only a modern biographer, armed with the instrumentalities of 
present-day psychology, could do justice to his life. A great scholar, a 
gambler, a friend of many church dignitaries, his personality has been the 
subject of countless disputes to the extent that various writers have con- 
centrated upon a particular phase of his character. 

Dr. Bernstein gives here the complete collection of his Hebrew poetical 
works. The manuscript consists of seventy folio leaves and one page. 
Some pages are missing. The manuscript has been previously described 
by Neubauer. Dr. Bernstein received a photostatic copy from Dr. Cowley 
and on the basis of this copy has edited these poems. 

The work has been done in a scientific manner, richly annotated, pro- 
vided with many types of indexes. It also has an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Israel Davidson of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

This “Divan” will be of interest to all students of the Italian Renais- 
sance. It contains, for example, the translation into Hebrew by Leo de 
Modena of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, and throws some light upon the 
original text of that work. The book reveals the wide extent to which 
secular literature was accessible to Jewish readers in Italy. The number 
of poems written in honor of various priests throw additional light upon 
the extent to which Jewish and Christian scholars associated during the 
Renaissance. 

Works such as these can never receive popular acclaim. They must al- 
ways be subsidized. The Lucius N. Littauer Fund of the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis has earned the thanks of scholars for having 


made this publication possible. 
SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


Cuicaco, ILLINors 


JEW VERSUS “JUDAIST” 


Dr. Kallen, formerly professor of philosophy at the University of Wis- 
consin, and now professor of philosophy and psychology at the New 
School for Social Research, has collected in a book? a number of articles 


* The Divan of Leo de Modena. Edited from a Unique MS in the Bodleian Library 
by Simon Bernstein. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1932. 
XXvili+-257 pages. 

2 Judaism at Bay. By Horace M. Kallen. New York: Bloch Pub. Co., 1932. 256 
pages. $2.50. 
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and addresses which he has delivered since 190g. All these essays are firm 
in tone and rather profound in their implications. Dr. Kallen has hetero- 
dox views on Judaism and Jewish life and has the ability and the emo- 
tional energy to express them vigorously. 

The philosophy which runs through all these essays is that Judaism, 
the religion, is only one part, and presumably a small part, of those ideas 
and points of view which have been produced by Jewry. The complete 
cultural product of Jewry he prefers to call ‘““Hebraism.”’ To him the 
complete Jew is a believer in Hebraism. To be merely a believer in the 
Jewish religion is not sufficient. For such “religionists” he has invented 
the deprecatory name “Judaist.”” He considers himself a Jew but not a 
“Judaist.” 

This point of view is reiterated all through the book. It is, perhaps, 
most clearly expressed on pages 239-40. 


I have been called to task in the public prints for having invented that word 
[Judaist]. May I remind you that today there is a very considerable body of 
Jews who do not believe in Judaism but are loyal Jews who believe in Jewish- 
ness, or as I prefer to say, in Hebraism. I do not believe in Judaism, .... But 


I am very much interested in Jewishness, and in Judaism as an item in the 
Hebraic tradition. 


The whole viewpoint is consistent with Dr. Kallen’s particular type of 
Zionism and involves a bitter hostility to Reform Judaism, inasmuch as 
the Reform movement has emphasized the religious elements in Jewish 
thought and has tended to slur folkloristic survivals. 

In his final essay, “Retrospect and Prospect in 1932,’’ Dr. Kallen is 
candid enough to say that he has modified many of his opinions. 


In the beginning my rebellion . . . . was more intense than my integrations. 
I reacted against the principle and program of Reform Judaism as those came 
tome. .... The reaction led me to lay a much greater stress on the concepts of 
race and political autonomy than I do today. It reinforced the somewhat callow 
and hard realism which I opposed, not only to Judaism but to religion as such. 
That too in the experiences and perspectives of nearly a quarter of a century has 
been mollified and dissolved. 


The book Judaism at Bay is an interesting expression of a definite view- 
point in Jewry voiced by a man of strong feeling and high philosophic 
attainments. 

SoLomoN B. FREEHOF 


CuiIcaco, ILLINOIS 
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ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND THE MODERNISTS 


The documents of a controversy, while they may have little contribu- 
tion to make to the clarification of issues involved, do serve as exhibits of 
the mental processes of the disputants. It is so with a recent Roman 
Catholic attack upon the French modernist Loisy.? 

The Abbé Loisy carried on a guerilla warfare with the church for 
twenty years while he served as teacher in its ranks. As a biblical scholar 
and early church historian at the turn of the present century he broached 
very controversial subjects such as the source of ecclesiastical authority, 
the nature of revelation, the deity of Christ, and supernaturalism. In a 
book by no means free from unfair tactics, a Dominican biblical scholar 
reviews the career of M. Loisy up to his excommunication in 1908, and 
endeavors to convict him of bad faith in his dealings with his ecclesiastical 
superiors. 

Accordingly the book will be valuable to the student of this history of 
modernism because it includes very significant data on the procedure of 
the church in its action against the modernists, taken from the personal 
files of the author who was the founder of the Institute of Higher Biblical 
Studies in Rome, the organization established by Pope Leo XIII to com- 
bat higher criticism with its own weapons. Chapter vi on “The Initiative 
of Leo XIII” is an interesting revelation of Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
methods. Furthermore, the book furnishes an excellent statement of the 
orthodox Roman Catholic attitude toward modernism, especially with 
reference to the newer studies in the life of Christ, to which sixty pages of 
the volume are devoted in review of the various schools from Renan and 
Harnack to Drews and Bultmann. The reader will be impressed through- 
out by that curious inflexibility of Roman Catholic scholarship which fails 
to grasp even the basic principle of historical relativism, and has little if 
any appreciation of the meaning of independent research. For instance, 
the author seems to see nothing strange in such a statement as this from 
the pope: ‘‘The writers in the Revue will enjoy full liberty in their scien- 
tific labors, provided they remain within the limits of Catholic doctrine 
as expounded in the Encyclical Providentissimus and in the Apostolic 
Letter Vigilantiae” (p. 128)! Other reflections of the Catholic mode of 
thought will be found on pages 29, 32, 34, 57 f., 73, 85 n., 110, etc, 

There is involved here a very important problem for the liberal of any 
faith. Has he the right to remain in an organization with whose leaders 
he disagrees? To Pere LaGrange, who sees no distinction between Chris- 


1M. Loisy et le Modernisme. By M.-J. LaGrange. Juvisy: Les Editions du Cerf, 
1932. 250 pages. Fr. 15. 
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tian faith and ecclesiastical obedience, there is naturally but one answer. 
Yet to represent the man, who, like Alfred Loisy, did draw such a dis- 
tinction, as being insincere and even hypocritical would seem to argue 
either deliberate vilification or an amazing failure of insight. 
EDWIN EWART AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A BIOLOGIST ON RELIGION 


The subject of these lectures is ‘‘the position of religion in a world 
dominated by science.” The author, a young Cambridge biologist, has 
already published a three-volume Chemical Embryology (1930), edited that 
unusually brilliant collaboration, Science, Religion, and Reality (1925), 
and written two books of essays. His pleasing, civilized style, his faculty 
for lucid exposition, and flair for wide quotation make the present volume! 
readable; his first-hand acquaintance with one branch of experimental 
inquiry, as well as his professed interest in the religio-philosophical impli- 
cations of the laboratory, commend it to the attention of those concerned 
with the exploration of the boundary between science and religion. 

Science is conceived 4 /a Eddington as quantitative, general, abstract; 
religion @ /a Otto as ‘“‘numinous experience.” Hence the clash: “‘Those 
who love law hate mystery” (p. 145). The scientific bias for determinism 
is opposed to that “subjective impression of free-will which the religious 
man is particularly concerned to retain” (p. 30): Mr. Needham does not 
regard the current physical theories, such as Heisenberg’s principle, as of 
more than transitory significance. The ‘‘ethical neutrality”? of science 
forms another bone of contention: “The concept of sin has no scientific 
meaning, for the words right and wrong have no scientific meaning” (p. 
31). And religion will get the worst of it, the author “spenglerizes”’: 
“Our religious period has gone and gone for good... . . The religious age 
of Western man will not recur’ (p. 40). Yet religion is needed today as 
an antidote to the fanaticism of science. The ideal is “the harmonious 
man, the man to whom science and religion, though always antagonistic, 
are equally necessary methods of attaining contact with what lies at the 
core of the world” (p. 45). 

In a day when in many minds science and religion have not only been 
reconciled but confused Mr. Needham’s clear differentiation comes as a 
timely corrective. But this is only stating the problem. Mr. Needham’s 
conclusion to ‘‘accept the Lucretian estimate of the world in the labora- 

* The Great Amphibium. By Joseph Needham. New York: Scribner, 1932. 174 
pages. $1.75. 
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tory as well as that of St. Augustine or St. Theresa at other moments and 
in other places” (p. 161) is no solution. That is the road that leads to dis- 
sociation; and one does not heal a divided personality by calling it the 
“Great Amphibium.” “Who wants coherence?” asks the author. This is 
a dangerous question: there are times when it amounts to, Who wants to 
think? “Not how the world is, is the mystical, but that it is,” Wittgenstein 
is approvingly quoted. But that is not altogether true: ¢/at it is what it is, 
is the mystical. Religion, even mystical religion, is not mere feeling: it is 
feeling elicited by an object, and expressed in an object. If an object, then 
beliefs about that object; and Mr. Needham’s statement that religion 
“has no intellectual business to do” (p. 160) needs reconsideration. 
GREGORY VLASTOS 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


MAKING THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
IDEAL EFFECTIVE 

In a series of six lectures delivered in India on the Barrows Foundation 
during the winter season of 1930-31, Bishop McConnell undertakes to 
show how the Christian social ideal can be made effective. He assumes 
without further discussion that this idea is authoritatively expressed in 
the command to love God with all one’s heart and to love one’s neighbor 
as one’s self. How the second part of this injunction can be put into prac- 
tical operation in the world of today is the central problem of the book. 
The author insists that, important as individual religion is, Christianity 
must concern itself seriously with the power of social forces, and endeavor 
to mold them toward a more effective realization of human values over 
the whole range of life. He is fully aware that the world as it is offers an 
uncongenial soil for the cultivation of the ideal; while the comprehensive 
range of the ideal, embracing as it does the total social relations of all 
peoples throughout the world, makes the task of its realization enormous. 
Group life, as well as individual thinking, needs to be converted to the 
aims of good will, and the former is much more difficult to attain. Suc- 
cess can be expected only at the cost of what is termed ‘“‘social cross-bear- 
ing.” The dynamic to energize and sustain those who labor toward this 
high end is found not only in the inherent worth of the human values to be 
realized but in an additional conviction that the struggle to establish the 
highest human values has behind it ‘‘the deepest powers of the universe.’ 

The principles set forth in the lectures are supported by numerous 

1 The Christian Ideal and Social Control. By Francis J. McConnell. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. xiiit+-175 pages. $1.75. 
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references to the concrete facts of actual life. The lecturer is no utopian 
theorist. The reader’s mind is kept constantly in touch with reality, and 
he cannot easily escape the summons to practical activity. He may feel 
that the validity of the postulated ideal is not so axiomatic as the lec- 
turer assumes, and that the arguments in support of the ‘‘diviner hu- 
manism”’ presented in the final lecture leave something to be desired; but 
there can be no escape from the urgency of the cause advocated throughout 
the main body of the volume. It brings social theory down to earth and 


calls for sensible and practical procedures. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF RELIGION 

Two books making the findings of psychology available for the prac- 
tical work of the pastor have recently appeared. One of these volumes’ 
is by an author thoroughly trained both for the Christian ministry and for 
the practice of psychiatry as a special department of medicine. He is thus 
peculiarly well prepared to write for pastors on the problems of mental 
abnormality which they are likely to meet. This he has done in this series 
of lectures delivered as the Hale Lectures for 1932 at Western Theological 
Seminary. Ministers stimulated by the newer movements in pastoral 
practice and thinking will find much of instruction in its pages. They are 
rich with case description and practical advice. The major forms of the 
psychoses are well described, and, of the psychoneuroses, psychasthenic 
phenomena are about as well treated; but, unfortunately, for some reason 
Dr. Oliver chose to give very little attention to the hysterias, although 
students of the abnormal in human behavior now recognize them to be 
frequent in every community both in a pure form and also as disturbances 
associated with organic disease. Two chapters on the sexual factors con- 
sume one-third of the pages of the book. In these the style is somewhat 
wandering and the author appears a little less sure of his judgment on a 
number of topics. No one can read the book without being attracted by 
the unusual erudition of its author, especially his familiarity with classical 
theological material. 

Another book in this field is of composite authorship.? All but the first 
two chapters constitute a thoroughly sound and sensible application of the 
findings of experimental and clinical psychology to the work of the pastor. 


t Pastoral Psychiatry and Mental Health. By John Rathbone Oliver. New York: 
Scribner, 1932. xiv-+330 pages. $2.75. 

2 Psychology for Religious Workers. By Lindsay Dewar and Cyril E. Hudson. New 
York: Long & Smith, 1932. 238 pages. $2.00. 
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The different types of people met, the kinds of sin and their nature, the 
problems of preaching and teaching, are admirably handled. The con- 
sideration of the habits of the pastor from the point of view of personal 
efficiency is a thought-provoking application of psychological findings. 
The author of this portion of the book has read widely and well in the 
literature of psychology and is not biased by any particular school of inter- 
pretation. But unfortunately one cannot say as much for the author of the 
first two chapters, presumably the joint author. Here there is manifested 
a fine training in the literature of religion but certainly not in the litera- 
ture of psychology. An attempt is made, for instance, at a psychological 
consideration of prayer with but an inadequate use of the established psy- 
chology of attention (with which the other author is obviously well ac- 
quainted). McDougall’s theory of sentiments is used with quite surprising 
variations from McDougall’s doctrine. It is quite unfortunate that the 
entire volume could not have come from the hand that wrote the last 
seven chapters. Especially worthy of note is the fact that both authors 
differ with McDougall in one matter of significance: They make the love 
of Christ the master sentiment of the personality in place of the self- 


regarding sentiment. 
EDMUND S. CONKLIN 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE ORIENT 

A commission consisting of four representatives from America and 
eight Japanese, during the autumn of 1931, made an intensive study of 
“the present situation and the future needs of Christian education in 
Japan.” The prompt publication of their findings is a most valuable con- 
tribution to this important subject.’ The report is presented with a com- 
mendable fulness of detail that gives to the volume a solidity and authori- 
tative tone very appealing to the serious reader. It contains not only 
recommendations that have far-reaching significance but also an array of 
supporting data that command thoughtful respect. The constructive sug- 
gestions for the determination of future policies are so compactly pre- 
sented in chapter x that they should be read in full; no summary of these 
findings would be practicable. But the general drift of the recommenda- 
tions may be briefly stated. So far as middle schools and colleges for men 
are concerned, the members of the Commission evidently feel that the 
Christian schools should not aim to compete with the now efficient gov- 

‘Christian Education in Japan. By the Commission on Christian Education in 
Japan. New York: International Missionary Council, 419 Fourth Ave.; London: In- 
ternational Missionary Council, 2 Eaton Gate, S.W.1, 1932. xit+-247 pages, with 


maps. $2.50. 
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ernment institutions over the whole educational field, but should limit 
their activities and concentrate on quality and special features to which 
they may be more profitably directed. College education for women, how- 
ever, is still felt to be largely a Christian task, although there is no recom- 
mendation that the present number of Christian colleges for women should 
be increased. In regard to theological education, it is strongly urged that 
more extensive denominational co-ordination and unity be effected in 
the near future. Finally, it is suggested that one federated Christian uni- 
versity, to serve for the whole of Japan, should be organized. 

While certain features in the report are sure to call forth criticism from 
one or another quarter—evidently the commissioners themselves were 
not always agreed upon all points—the general effect produced by this ex- 
cellent piece of work is both stimulating and instructive and should lead 
to significantly constructive activity in the future. 

The status of Christian education in India has stimulated wide discus- 
sion in recent months as a result of the Lindsay Commission’s report. A 
little book, written jointly by the former director of public instruction in 
the Punjab and a former bishop of Madras,’ is even more critical than the 
Lindsay report was of the work of the Christian schools in India. The 
proposals made in that report, although thought to point in the right di- 
rection, are criticized severely as not being sufficiently radical and thor- 
oughgoing. Even the number of Christian colleges recommended by the 
Commission “should be very drastically reduced,” and the aim of such as 
are to be maintained should not be centered upon the more distinctly 
research types of university activity commended by the Lindsay report, 
but the Christian forces should ‘“‘concentrate their resources more and 
more upon the type of education which is best calculated to provide lead- 
ers who will serve the Church in the villages” (p. 75). 

There are many arresting and thought-provoking suggestions in all of 
these discussions regarding the educational activities of Christianity in 
the Orient. In general, it is apparent that occidental Christianity has 
superimposed upon the Orient extensive elements of its older educational 
machinery and. technique without asking how well suited its traditions 
and methods were to the vital needs of the new environment. The prob- 
lems now being raised are crucial, and the reflex action of the discussion 
may not be without significance for the future educational program of 


even occidental Christianity. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


UNIVERSiTY OF CHICAGO 


2 Christian Education in India. By George Anderson and Henry Whitehead. New 
York: Macmillan, 1932. viii++116 pages. $1.50. 
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NORMAL PERSONALITY 


So much has been written about the abnormal that it is positively re- 
freshing to have the normal approach to personality development as set 
forth in this constructive volume! by the professor emeritus of education 
and school hygiene in Clark University. It is normal for personality to 
be wholesome, integrated, insists Dr. Burnham. A correct understanding 
and employment of mental hygiene, which means prevention rather than 
cure of personality problems, should yield the integrated personality. 
Parents and teachers are especially in need of the knowledge and tech- 
niques of mental hygiene—one fundamental requirement of which is that 
we should never do for a child what he can do for himself. He may not 
do it so well as his parent or teacher can, but let him do it. In the doing 
of it is his personality’s integration rendered possible. 

The book’s theme, which is emphasized again and again is “that the 
prime means of preserving and developing an integrated personality is 
coordinated purposive activity in the doing of significant tasks”’ (p. 436). 
The search for truth is described as the noblest of all tasks. The attitude 
toward religion is friendly and appreciative, but the treatment inadequate. 

The wholesome personality is achievable according to Dr. Burnham 
through six fundamental conceptions or principles: integration (the whole 
organism in relation to the whole environment), a responsible task (the 
means of integrating the individual personality and unifying the social 
group), the objective attitude (toward all our problems including our 
own ego), persistence, freedom for initiative, and the genetic viewpoint. 

And just as the task through demanding concentration of purposive 
attention integrates the individual, so it is the “task that integrates the 
group’’—‘‘purposive activity for the welfare of the family,” for example, 
makes it a social integration. And so “the ideal democratic group today 
is one where each member of the group has the opportunity to become 
superior in something according to his special ability, and where the 
leader does not dominate the group but merely coordinates the different 
superior abilities for the common purpose of group welfare.” 

No book is perfect nor will any volume satisfy all. Here is an honest at- 
tempt to set forth a constructive theory of personality development, lead- 
ing normally to wholesomeness, to integration. As such, the book de- 
serves a careful and judicial consideration. We need more books that 
treat life thus normally and constructively. Religious educators can learn 
much from such a volume as this. 





W. A. HARPER 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


‘The Wholesome Personality. By William H. Burnham. New York and London: 
Appleton, 1932. 713 pages. $3.50. 
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RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 
CLARK, CHARLES ALLEN. Religions of Old Korea. New York: Revell, 1932. 295 
pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Clark, for many years a missionary in Korea, has had unusual opportunities for 
the study of the subject which he here discusses. His material is based on his personal 
observations, on an examination of a large proportion of the pertinent books and arti- 
cles which have appeared in English for the past twenty years or more, and on Korean 
literary sources. In the main, the author maintains an objective attitude, and in no 
other place of which the reviewer is aware is there to be found within the covers of one 
volume so much information about the religions of Korea. The scope of the book is 
somewhat more comprehensive than one interpretation of the title might indicate, for 
Dr. Clark covers not only the older forms but many recent religious practices and much 
of the current situation. He does not attempt an account of the history of Protestant 
missions or of Roman Catholic missions after the great persecution of 1866. 


GERCKE, ALFRED, and NorDEN, EpvuArp (eds.). Einleitung in die Alteriums- 
wissenschaft. Band II, Heft 4: Griechische und Rémische Religion, by S. Wide 
and M. P. Nilsson. 

As a guidebook for students, this compact and comprehensive treatment of the reli- 
gions of the Greeks and the Romans has been a standard work ever since its first publi- 
cation several years ago. The fourth edition, now published, remains essentially un- 
changed, except for additions bringing the !iterature of the subject and the history of 
new critical questions down to date. That well-known authority, Professor Nilsson, has 
assumed responsibility for the new edition. 


GUNKEL, HERMANN, and ZSCHARNACK, LEOPOLD. Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. Handwérterbuch fiir Theologie und Religionswissenschaft. (Index 
volume.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932. 895 pages. M. 26. 

The index volume to the new edition of this important dictionary of religion adds 
significantly to the value of the whole. It contains, first, a systematic analysis of the en- 
tire subject matter arranged under eighteen main headings. This analysis will enable a 
reader to pursue the study of any special topic that may be of immediate concern to 
him. If, for example, he should desire to concentrate upon Judaism, or canon law, or 
Christian art, he will find under the specified topic a list of subdivisions covering the 
field, and under each subject references to all the pertinent articles in the dictionary. 
There is also an alphabetical list of the various contributors, with topics on which they 
have written. And, most important of all, is the comprehensive and detailed word index 
covering almost seven hundred pages. Its preparation must have cost an immense 
amount of labor, but its careful use by the reader will save him much time and energy 
that might otherwise be expended in vainly searching for specific information on ob- 
scure matters. It will be well worth his while to consult the index first, even when the 
dictionary proper contains an entry on which he desires information. The alphabetical 
sub-references given under the various index entries suggest at a glance the full range 
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covered in connection with a topic and tell one where to look for information on minute 

matters. The volume closes with a list of corrections. These are, relatively, not large 

but are sometimes important, and a possessor of the dictionary would do well to insert 
them for himself into the body of the text. 

Jackson, A. V. WixiiAMs. Researches in Manichaeism—with Special Reference 
to the Turfan Fragments. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 
XXXVili+ 393 pages. $5.00. 

This is the work of a first-rate authority in an obscure field of research, and contains 

a wealth of information. It furnishes a brief account of Manichaeism and its history, 
translations of Turfan Pahlavi Manichaean fragments with notes and transliterated 
texts, two anti-Manichaean chapters in Book-Pahlavi works translated with texts and 
notes, Theodore bar Khoni on Mani’s teachings, several essays on Manichaean subjects, 
and extensive bibliographies and indexes. It will be found indispensable for every stu- 
dent of Manichaeism. 


KRroit, JosEr. Gott und Hélle. Der Mythos vom Descensuskampfe. Leipzig: 

Teubner, 1932. 569 pages. M. 25. 

This book, rich in references to sources and to modern literature, is the result of an 
immense amount of labor and will be gratefully used by students in several different 
fields of research. The author follows the history of the notion of a hero’s descent to the 
lower world from earliest antiquity down through the period of the Middle Ages, when 
plays representing the “Harrowing of Hell’ were in vogue. He is successful in discover- 
ing in such narratives a dominating type which can be traced from antiquity through 
to the Christian stories in the Middle Ages. He finds its origin in the ancient Orient 
whence it came into the various cultures around the Mediterranean. The author’s find- 
ings are of unusual importance not only for students of theology but also for classical 
and oriental philologists, students of the history of religions, and historians of literature. 


OLD TESTAMENT AND JUDAISM 
Bier, Georc. Kurze Ubersicht tiber den Inhalt der Alttestamentlichen Schriften. 

2d ed. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932. 177 pages. M. 4.20. 

A very concise and useful survey of the content of the Old Testament writings, espe- 
cially so in the case of the so-called historical books. The discussion of the prophetic and 
didactic literature might have been enriched if the approach had been more from the 
angle of culture and less from that of political history. The acceptance of Duhm’s thesis 
on the date of Habbakuk is a point that many will be disposed to question. 


BouGHTON, JESSE Scort. The Idea of Progress in Philo Judaeus. Philadelphia: 

Jewish Publication Society of America, 1932. 291 pages. $1.50. 

This work is his Doctor’s dissertation at Columbia. The title has little bearing upon 
its contents, for the book is concerned to give “an interpretation of the personal faith” 
of Philo, as the author himself says in his Preface. This is a large undertaking for a be- 
ginner, and proves to be quite too large. The argument is developed in a series of dis- 
cussions of minor points, usually quite inadequately treated, though occasionally giving 
evidence of fine perception. The author is so frequently inaccurate that he could only 
be misleading to readers not familiar with Philo at first hand. But he has a striking (if 
uncontrolled) power of generalization, which gives to the book an original and provoca- 
tive character. 
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FINEBERG, SOLOMON A. Biblical Myth and Legend in Jewish Education. New 

York: Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1932. 155 pages. $1.50. 

Inasmuch as Reform Judaism and all liberal religions are committed to a rejection 
of those elements in religious tradition which contradict the findings of science, the 
Bible is a source of continued embarrassment in child education. It can neither be 
wholly accepted nor entirely rejected. Its legends and myths cannot be sincerely taught 
as true, yet the ethical implications of many a myth-incrusted narrative are priceless 
in value. 

Dr. Fineberg attempts to develop a technique whereby the ethical import of the 
Bible can be taught without inculcating its mythical material. 

The problem of teaching biblical myth and legend in modern Jewish schools is here 
taken up in a practical manner. The author analyzes the different attitudes taken to 
the legendary material of the Bible in the various Jewish textbooks and gives a series of 
lessons illustrating the method which he advocates. 


Hiccer, MicwHaeL. The Jewish Utopia. Baltimore: Lord Baltimore Press, 

1932. 1x+160 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Michael Higger has performed a service for all students of the messianic ideas in 
Judaism. His work consists of what is virtually a listing of all the Talmudic and Mid- 
rashic comments on the prophetic vision of the ideal future. 

While a much larger book could easily have been written, with all the material which 
the author cites, and while, therefore, the book is rather too closely packed for easy 
reading, its wealth of material will make it indispensable, particularly for those who, al- 
though well acquainted with biblical apocryphal and apocalytic Messianism, have no 
access to the Talmudic material on the subject. The author has generously provided 
thirty-five pages of notes giving every reference needful to the Talmudic and Midrashic 
literature. 

Knox, Raymonp C. Knowing the Bible. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 277 
pages. $1.75. 

This book is admirably worked out from the point of view of a syllabus type of 
teaching. It surveys with great brevity each book of the Bible but leaves ample room 
for expansion through the many questions with which each chapter closes and the sug- 
gestion of subjects for further study rising out of the chapter. The reference reading 
given is ample and of good quality. Chronological tables and a much more extensive 
bibliography appear at the end of the book. 

The writer claims to be presenting the material, however, according to its historical 
development. His historical background material is excellent, but the order of treat- 
ment of the books does not fulfil his promise. The first six books of the Hexateuch are 
all treated together, and, while the widely differing historical periods to which they 
belong are suggested, they are not comprehensible to the student because he cannot 
through the use of his imagination skip from period to period so rapidly. It would have 
been better if with these books of the Hexateuch the author had followed the same prin- 
ciple as with later books, placing each for study in its historical position in relation to 
other books of the Bible. He has observed this plan quite consistently with the prophets 
and with the Wisdom literature. 

The book will doubtless prove useful to many teachers who like to have their mate- 
rials very fully outlined for them, and to some adults who sufficiently desire to study the 


Bible to be willing to use a formal textbook. 
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MartTIN, Hucu. The Teacher’s Commentary. New York: Harper, 1932. xvi+ 

430 pages. $2.50. 

This work is designed for the use of teachers giving biblical instruction to children in 
both day school and Sunday school. It has more the character of an elementary biblical 
encyclopedia than of the usual commentary. It is not ‘‘a comprehensive treatment of 
the Bible by book, chapter and verse,” although the publisher announces it as such. 
Rather, it is an assemblage of brief essays about topics important for an understanding 
of the various biblical books (including the Old Testament Apocrypha), followed by 
comments on selected passages. The selection of passages has been made after a care- 
ful survey of the best ‘Agreed Syllabuses” now used in England. More than forty con- 
tributors, all widely experienced and well trained in one or another type of religious ac- 
tivity, have lent their assistance in producing the volume. It will be much more valu- 
able than any standard commentary for the type of teacher for whom it is prepared. 
MEINHOLD, J. Einfiihrung in das Alte Testament. (3d ed.) Giessen: A. Tépel- 


mann, 1932. 372 pages. Bound M. 9.75; unbound M. 8.00. 

This very satisfactory introduction conveys an interesting picture of Hebrew activity 
from origins to the beginning of the Christian era. The discussion of canon and text and 
of the period ending with Judah’s downfall, and more particularly of the Deuteronomic 
movement, are especially helpful. Many readers will take issue with the author on spe- 
cific points such as his belief that Israel’s very early arrival at a belief in one national 
god destroyed the myth-creating tendency (cf. p. 181), but the solid worth of the work 
as a whole will prevail over such criticisms. Might one be permitted to suggest that the 
citation of more non-German authorities would have increased the undoubtedly great 
bibliographical value of the work? 


RosMARIN, A. Moses im Lichte der Agada. New York: Goldblatt Pub. Co., 
1932. 157 pages. $2.00. 

There are two ways of making the Talmudic legends available to a wider public. 
One is the method of Edmond Fleg, and the other the method of Dr. Louis Ginzberg. 
Fleg’s Solomon and his Moses are primarily belles-lettres; Ginzberg’s Legends of the 
Jews is a monument of painstaking research. Fleg’s works are charming but of no 
particular value to the research student. Ginzberg’s are valuable but extremely diffi- 
cult to read. 

Dr. Rosmarin follows Dr. Ginzberg’s method. He gives the legendary material 
about Moses in a terse, closely packed, unadorned style. His work on Moses is well 
provided with references, and will be useful to those who do not have access to Ginz- 
berg’s larger and more inclusive work. 

SARACHEK, JosEpH. The Doctrine of the Messiah in Medieval Jewish Literature. 
New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1932. xii+339 pages. 
$3.00. 

In this work Dr. Sarachek gives those ideas of Messianism which became standard 
in Judaism. Hence he does not discuss the cabbalistic speculations on the subject, nor 
go deeply into the original of eschatological ideas. 

The Introduction deals chiefly with the Talmudic development of messianic thinking 


as found scattered in biblical literature. The succeeding chapters take up the various 
medieval Jewish philosophers and indicate how the doctrine was understood, varied, 
and developed by each of them. 
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The third chapter is devoted to the medieval exegete Rashi. Inasmuch as Rashi was 
not a writer of theological or philosophic books, but since his commentaries were of vast 
influence all over Jewry, Dr. Sarachek collects the scattered messianic comments of 
Rashi from all over the Bible and presents them fully and systematically. This chapter 
will be particularly useful to students, since Rashi’s ideas on any particular theological 
theme require patient search through volumes of commentary. 

The Doctrine of the Messiah will prove to be a valuable handbook for all those who are 
interested in the development of Jewish eschatology after the rise of Christianity. 


SuHute, Witttam G. A Modern View of the Old Testament. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1932. 133 pages. $1.50. 

The task undertaken by the author of this book, namely, to give to the youth of to- 
day a conception of the history of the Hebrew people and the rise of their sacred writ- 
ings, is an exceedingly difficult one. The period of history covered by the book is about 
1600 years, and the literature is an extensive one. 

Perhaps if the method of approach to the subject which Dr. Shute employs is ac- 
cepted, he has done as well as could be done with so large an amount of material. He 
is familiar with the modern historical approach of the Bible and has used it throughout 
the book. It may well be questioned, however, whether any students of a preparatory 
school can be particularly benefited by a study of the Bible which is so comprehensive 
and, therefore, necessarily so scrappy. The writer has attempted to give a history of the 
Hebrews in which he has combined his knowledge gained from other sources than the 
Bible with what he can guarantee from the Bible itself, always with the handicap of the 
necessity of discounting the Bible as a historical record. The effect is negative and en- 
cyclopedic rather than interesting. The Bible readings which are suggested are not suffi- 
cient in number, consecution, or length to give an appreciation of the Bible as literature 
or to develop an interest in its further study. It would seem that the history of the 
thought of the Hebrews could be better apprehended through a progressive historical 
study of the literature itself, with such details of history as are necessary for its under- 
standing used in connection with the selections. The progress of religious thought is 
noted frequently but so briefly that it could not be expected to make much impression 
on young students. 


STRACK, HERMANN L. Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash. Philadelphia: 

Jewish Publication Society of America, 1931. xviit374 pages. $3.00. 

This translation of Strack’s well-known Einleitung has long been greatly needed, 
especially by Christian students who seek to enlarge their knowledge of the Jewish 
antecedents and setting of early Christianity by reference to the Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch in five massive volumes by Strack and 
Billerbeck. The translator of Strack’s Introduction might well have added a note on 
page ix of the “Foreword” informing readers that the Kommentar there mentioned as in 
prospect has now been carried through to completion. This, too, should be translated 
into English, but the undertaking would involve gigantic labor and tremendous expense. 
The translator of the Ivtroduction informs us that his rendering is to all intents and pur- 
poses a sixth edition prepared from the author's corrected copy. These changes consist 
of corrections and supplements in minor details; the fifth German edition has not been 
substantially altered except in form. In one feature, especially, the new format differs 
from the old. The footnotes, instead of standing at the bottom of the page containing 
the matters to which they refer, are now printed in a block at the end of the volume— 
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certainly a very inconvenient arrangement for a reader who may wish to consult the 
notes. Also certain tabular displays of data, originally in the main body of the text, 
have been relegated to the appendixes. The result is a readable and authentic volume 
descriptive of that large body of early Jewish literature often referred to as ‘the 
Talmud,” without any knowledge of its several parts or the character of their contents. 
With this English Introduction now available, there is no longer any justification for 
inadequate information on this subject. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Barrp, ANDREW C. St. Paul’s Life and Letters. New York: Scribner, 1932. 141 
pages. $0.40. 


A primer for teachers and senior bible class students. 


BARNIKOL, ERNST. Mensch und Messias: Der Nichtpaulinische Ursprung der 
Prdexistenz-christologie. (1st to 3d eds.) Kiel: Walter G. Miilhau, 1932. xii+ 
224 pages. M. 7. Philipper II: Der Marctonitische Ursprung der Mythos- 
sdtzes Phil. 2:6, 7. Kiel: Walter G. Miilhau, 1932. 136 pages. M. 4. 
Professor Barnikol, of Halle, in these two volumes develops fully his argument that 

there was no pre-existent Christology among the early Christian leaders, and that this 

teaching was introduced by later leaders under the influence of Hellenistic speculation. 

In the former volume he canvasses all the relevant passages of the Pauline letters with 

the exception of the difficult section in Phillipians which he reserves for the full treat- 

ment of the second volume. He explains away the difficulties of this passage by treating 
it as a Marcionite intrusion. Barnikol has already made himself known as a highly in- 


dividualistic scholar, so that it should occasion no surprise to find that these volumes 
are designedly independent of scholarship other than that of their author. 


BRAUN, FRANcCoIS-MARIE. Ow en est le probléme de Jésus? Brussels: Editions 

de la Cité Chrétienne, 1932. 412 pages. Fr. 36. 

The problems raised by present-day research on Jesus are here surveyed by a Roman 
Catholic scholar. His main concern is with French works, especially those of Goguel and 
Loisy; German studies are less thoroughly treated, he has some acquaintance with Eng- 
lish criticism, but he appears wholly unacquainted with American writers. His conclu- 
sion is that liberal criticism has failed utterly in its attempt to portray a truer historical 
Jesus than that which has been presented in the Christ of faith sponsored by the tradi- 
tional Christology of the church. 


BULTMANN, Rupotr. Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition. (2d rev. ed.) 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1931. 8-+408 pages. Bound M. 23; 
unbound M. 21. 

The second edition of Bultmann’s important contribution to Formgeschichte is wel- 
come. The second edition differs from the first but slightly, although the format is com- 
pletely changed. The major difference in content is the addition of illustrative parallels 
and the notice of other, chiefly foreign, studies in the field. In his Introduction Bult- 
mann presents his reactions to the way the former edition was received; it is noticeable 
that he insists that the new approach to the gospels is not merely aesthetic, not simply 
a classification of the gospel materials under new rubrics, but is truly historical, although 


he does not go as far as K. L. Schmidt and Dibelius toward the recognition that it is 


even sociological. It is prayers, responsive readings, and chants which have been 
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brought together with the primary purpose of insuring a collection of worship materials 
suitable for persons who are patients in psychopathic institutions. Doubtless the thor- 
ough experience of the editor insures the realization of this purpose. But it would be a 
pity if this stated primary purpose should limit the scope of the hymnal’s usefulness. 
For it is competent for much wider use. It should be closely studied, for example, by 
every student of hymnology, since it is a distinguished example of the rigorously main- 
tained high standard of selection in hymns and liturgies. Nothing but the best, musi- 
cally and poetically, will be found in this hymnal. Furthermore, in spite of small com- 
pass, a surprisingly wide range of types of hymn is included, both in poems and in musi- 
cal settings. This is a worthy contribution to hymnological materials. 


GoGuEL, Maurice. La vie de Jésus. Paris: Payot, 1932. 586 pages. Fr. 60. 
The author, already widely known through his numerous books in the field of New 
Testament studies, brings the full resources of his scholarship to bear upon the task of 
expounding the life and teaching of Jesus in the light of modern historical knowledge. 
Professor Goguel’s early works on the introduction to the gospels, and his book in de- 
fense of the historical reality of Jesus, furnish the background for the present volume. 
His position is that of the well-known “liberal” Protestant school, and his reconstruc- 
tion is based chiefly on the results of literary criticism rather than on the work of Form- 
geschichte or on the social approach to early Christian literature and history. Another 
volume is promised, in which the author will sum up his findings and show how the 
ideas and convictions that Jesus had implanted in his disciples account for their belief 
in his resurrection and how the church established itself and developed its dogma re- 


garding Jesus. 


MACHEN, J. GRESHAM. The Virgin Birth of Christ. New York: Harper, 1932. 
x+415 pages. $2.50. 
The first edition of this book, now reprinted without any important changes, was 
reviewed in this Journal, X (1930), 600-602. 


Pais, ALEX. Notes on St. Mark and St. Matthew. (New ed.) Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1932. xii++109 pages. 35. 

The author devotes a Preface of a dozen pages to an attack on the theory that Mark’s 
gospel was translated from Latin. He selects various Markan passages which have been 
claimed as Latinisms and demonstrates their Greek nature with parallels selected from 
Greek literature of all periods. But the value of the Preface lies more in the parallels 
adduced from modern Greek than in those drawn from other periods. Similarly, in the 
notes on selected verses from Mark and Matthew, which comprise the body of the book, 
the modern Greek parallels are the only substantial contribution to New Testament 
study. The author eliminates the difficulties in obscure psssages by textual emendation 
based largely on conjecture. These conjectures seem to rest on the assumption that 
what the evangelists wrote was always correct in regard to matters of fact and always 
presented a picture which modern Christianity could gladly accept. 


PALMER, GEORGE HERBERT. The Lord’s Prayer. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1932. 
24 pages. $0.50. 
The author’s purpose is “to hold up the Lord’s Prayer to the light and let the sun- 
shine shimmer through it.” 
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Ryan, Marion. A Child’s Story of Jesus. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932. 32 
pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.25. 
A picture book with a simple narrative centering around the miraculous features in 


the gospels. 


ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD THOMAS. Word Pictures in the New Testament. Vol. V: 
The Fourth Gospel; The Epistle to the Hebrews. New York: Long & Smith, 
1932. Xxvli+451 pages. $3.50. 

Another volume of word studies by Professor Robertson, of Louisville, in the style 
made familiar in previous volumes. The Fourth Gospel and Hebrews are treated al- 
most word for word, transliterating the Greek, identifying the forms, and “‘explaining”’ 
the text in comments which doubtless are supposed to be edifying. It is difficult to find 
particular value in a work produced by such a method; the comments as a rule are so 
conditioned by the author’s individual point of view that they cannot be said to have 
historical or other scientific worth. Not only is the style choppy, as the method followed 
makes inevitable, but the meaning is often obscure. 


WENDLAND, HErNz-Dietricu. Die Eschatologie des Reiches Gottes bei Jesus. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1931. vii+255 pages. Bound M.12; unbound 
M. Io. 

This book attempts to determine the historical relationships between early Christian 
eschatology, particularly in the teaching of Jesus, the primitive church, and the ethic 
of the early Christians. It is based upon an approach now typical in German scholar- 
ship, i.e., a synthesis of systematic and biblical theology. The influence of Dibelius’ 
distinction between the historical and the super-historical in the early Christian tradi- 
tion is apparent. The position maintained is that Jesus did teach an eschatological 
kingdom of God, and that his followers, thoroughly dominated by their impressions of 
him as Messiah, so greatly emphasized this teaching that they created the eschatological 
Christology of the early traditions. Thus their eschatological Christology was the 
ground, and the emerging church was the goal, of the expected kingdom. Naturally the 
ethic of the believers was strongly affected by their ardent expectation and hope. It 
is improbable that the author’s position will recommend itself to those whose viewpoint 
is primarily historical. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


ADAM, Karu. Saint Augustine: The Odyssey of His Soul. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1932. 65 pages. $1.00. 

This booklet translates an address on “Die geistige Entwicklung des heiligen Augus- 
tinus” delivered at several Roman Catholic centers during the year 1930 in connection 
with the celebration of the fifteen hundredth anniversary of Augustine’s death. As the 
title indicates, the interpretation concerns itself primarily with the inward operations 
of the saint’s experience and opinions, with only minor attention to the shaping forces 
in his environment. While his connection with such contemporary movements as 
Manichaeism and neo-Platonism are recognized, it is maintained that he was funda- 
mentally a true son of the church and in full accord with its authority and dogma. 
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Deutscher Evangelischer Kirchenausschuss: Die Bekenntnisschriften der evange- 
lisch-lutherischen Kirche. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1930. Vol. I: 
xlvi+408 pages. Vol. II: 499-1218 pages. Bound M. 20; unbound M. 19. 
These volumes present a scholarly edition of the standards of Lutheranism, sup- 

plied with all the critical apparatus required. An Introduction, in small type, furnishes 
a useful short account of the origin of each of the various documents which finally 
entered into the Book of Concord. The documents appear in the order of the Konkor- 
dienbuch of 1580. The volumes are paged continuously. Volume I contains the Preface, 
the Three Creeds, the Augsburg Confession, the Apology of Melanchthon, the Schmal- 
kald Articles, and Melanchthon’s tract on “Papal Power.’’ Volume II has Luther’s 
Small and Large Catechisms, the Epitome of the Formula of Concord, and the Solid 
Declaration, and the Catalogue of Testimonies which consists of proofs from the church 
fathers. The Latin text is given parallel to the German . This admirable and highly use- 
ful work, as Dr. Kapler, president of the Deutsche Evangelische Kirchenausschuss, ex- 
plains in the Preface, is the product of the joint labors of Professors Lietzmann, Born- 
kamm, Volz, and Wolf, with Professor Althaus as special adviser. An ample “Register,” 
comprising over eighty pages and four separate indexes, is supplied by Lic. Hoppe. 


DO6LGER, FRANZ JosEPH. Antike und Christentum. Kultur und_ Religions- 
geschichtliche Studien. Miinster in Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlag, 1932. 
Band III: Heft 1, 80 pages, 8 plates. M. 5.00; Band III: Heft 2, 81-152 
pages. M. 5.00. 

This publication, which has been appearing periodically for the past two years, 
deals with a wide variety of themes connected with the history of Christianity in the 
ancient world. The third volume, to which these two parts belong, displays the same 
qualities of industry and detailed learning on the part of the author that has been char- 
acteristic of the previous volumes. The writer has a genius for discovering information 
in the by-ways of early Christian customs and beliefs not usually known to the average 
historian. For reference purposes, if not for general reading, the work is indispensable. 


EMERTON, EPHRAIM (trans.). The Correspondence of Pope Gregory VII. Selected 
Letters from the Registrum. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 
xxxi+ 212 pages. $3.50. 

Professor Emerton has given a highly useful English version of a selection of the 
letters of Hildebrand, from Caspar’s edition of the Registrum and Jaffé’s of the Epistolae 
collectae. The book is provided with an Introduction which is mainly an account of the 
Latin sources and editions, but contains also a few valuable pages of historical inter- 
pretation. In the translation the attempt has been made “‘to hold a middle ground be- 
tween literalness and paraphrase, with a leaning toward the former rather than toward 
the latter.” The work will enable the student to come readily to the principal sources 
on which must be based any judgment regarding the aims and methods of the great 
exponent of papal power. 


FOAKES-JACKSON, F. J. The Church in England. “The Christian Religion—Its 
Origin and Progress Series,” II: The Expansion of the Christian Church. New 
York: Macmillan; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1932. $1.25. 
This short sketch of the church history of England is marked by insight and impar- 

tiality, and should prove useful as an introduction to the subject for beginners. It be- 
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longs to a series intended for juveniles, and is written with appropriate simplicity and 

clarity. In very limited space the author contrives to give intelligible references to 

nearly all the significant facts of Anglican history. His belief, stated in the Preface, that 

“the history of English Christianity can only be really understood by an Englishman, 

who can respect even when he profoundly disagrees,”’ is discouraging to many non- 

English students who have been hopefully trying to appreciate English Christianity; 

and incidentally it places at a disadvantage that distinguished son of a Scottish manse, 

the Archbishop of Canterbury. The American student who refuses to be discouraged 
by this utterance will find the book exceedingly useful. Even those familiar with the 
facts given will be likely to see some of them in clearer light than before. 

GARDNER-SMITH, P. The Church in the Roman Empire. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan, 1932. x-+-114 pages. $1.25. 

This little book, capable of being read at a single sitting, sketches the history of the 
Christian church within the Roman Empire to the close of the fifth century. It outlines 
conditions in Roman society at the beginning of the Christian Era; the struggle between 
church and state; the internal developments in the ritual, creeds, and life of the church; 
the beginnings of monasticism; the activities of certain ecclesiastical statesmen in the 
declining years of the Western empire; and the final triumph oi the Christian institu- 
tion. For a reader who desires a bird’s-eye survey it may be heartily recommended; and 
the ‘Books for Further Reference,” appended to each chapter, furnish guidance for 
more extended study. 

JepIN, Husert. Die Erforschung der Kirchlichen Reformations Geschichte seit 
1876. Miinster in Westfalen: Aschendorfische Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1931. 
38 pages. M. 1.20. 

Jedin reviews the critical literature on the Reformation and Counter-Reformation by 
German historians, chiefly Roman Catholic, since Janssen. The study is a useful con- 
tribution not only to the bibliography but to the history of historical interpretation of 
the period. 

KITTEL, GERHARD. Die Religionsgeschichte und das Urchristentum. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1932. 160 pages. Bound M. 6; unbound M. s. 

This comparatively thin volume is a model of the bookmakers’ art. It is so clearly 
printed, in Roman type, and the numerous illustrations are so handsomely executed, 
that every page is a delight to the eye. The author, whose previous studies in this field 
have already attracted attention, develops his theme along lines that he has previously 
pursued, but in a more complete and detailed manner. He recognizes without hesita- 
tion the wide influence exerted by the oriental mysteries in the world where Christianity 
arose, but he is more inclined to attach importance to the Jewish heritage and to an in- 
herent distinctive quality in Christianity than did older representatives of the religio- 
historical school of German criticism in its interpretation of early Christianity. This 
peculiar quality in early Christianity he, like the late Professor Holl of Berlin, finds to 
be its conception of God as immediately available for the moral and spiritual life of the 
believer. 

Krucer, Gustav. Das Papsttum. Seine Idee und thre Tréger. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1932. 157 pages. 

This new and revised edition of Kriiger’s admirable summary of the history of the 
papacy shows only slight variations from the former volume. Here and there a para- 
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graph has been altered, but the changes are chiefly verbal. The last chapter, however, 
has been partly re-written and extended to include treatment of the events of the last 
quarter-century; yet the somewhat rhetorical closing paragraphs, with the quotation 
from Macaulay, stand as before. The appended note on literature has been brought up 
to date. 


Linton, Otor. Das Problem der Urkirche in der Neueren Forschung. Uppsala: 

A. B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1932. 211 pages. Kr. 7.50. 

The old problem of the nature of the early church organization as interpreted by 
Harnack, on the one hand, and Sohm, on the other, is here canvassed afresh; but a thor- 
ough survey is also made of all literature that has appeared during the last fifty years 
on the general subject of the institutional character of the primitive church. The book 
will serve excellently as an introduction. To some readers its most serious defect will 
seem to be a failure to appreciate the wide influence of sacramentalism in the environ- 
ment of the early church. This oversight makes it easier for the author to come out on 
the side of Harnack, who viewed the church as primarily a spirit-guided group develop- 
ing into a sacramental institution, rather than on the side of Sohm, who viewed the 
course of growth as one from sacramentalism to legalism. 


De LUtseck, HEnrIcr. Quaestiones de motu creaturarum et de concursu divino. 
(Opuscula et Textus historiam ecclesiae eiusque vitam atque doctrinam illus- 
trantia, Fasc. XI.) Miinster: Aschendorff, 1932. 64 pages. M. 1.10. 

This little book provides, with bibliography and footnotes, a Latin edition of three 
writings of Henry of Liibeck, an early fourteenth-century Dominican theologian. These 
treat the following questions: ‘‘Whether heavy and light objects move themselves”; 
‘whether God acts in everything immediately”; “whether the human will, by the sole 
assistance of the holy spirit, can choose a meritorious act.’”’ It is not possible to trace 
the author’s career. He held prominent parts in the Dominican order in Saxony, and 
appears to have taught at some time at either Oxford or Cambridge. 


Maas, ANDREW. Pére Girard, Educator. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 

1931. x+59 pages. $0.50. 

The Franciscan Girard, 1765-1850, has been linked with Rousseau and Pestalozzi 
as a leading Swiss educator. The development of his mind and methods, his ecclesiasti- 
cal condemnation for liberalism and forced retirement from his work in Fribourg, and 
his subsequent activities and writings on educational theory receive interesting treat- 
ment. He admired Pestalvzzi’s work but criticized it at some points, including its failure 
to provide for physical activity and for instruction in religion. 

MARIQUE, PIERRE J. History of Christian Education. Vol. III. New York: 

Fordham University Press, 1932. 286 pages. $2.50. 

This work is a learned, eminently scholarly treatment of the history of education in 
modern times. Indeed, it treats so comprehensively the educational background of suc- 
cessive periods, the individual contributions of educationists, and the trend of educa- 
tional theories that the title Christian Education as such is somewhat misleading. The 
point of view is definitely and obviously Catholic, which is evidenced not only in the use 
of such terms as “Greek Schismatic Rite’ but in the insistent emphasis on the concep- 
tion that “education is first and last a work of authority,” in the harsh denunciation of 
the Enlightenment as “anti-Christian,” in the gently distilled sense of the superiority 
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of Catholic methods of training and teaching. The propriety of the use of such words as 
“revolutionistic,” ‘‘unsufferable,” ‘“unadvisable,” is at least doubtful. Yet, when al- 
lowance is made for these and related points, the volume is most valuable. The author 
has a broad, firm grasp of the whole field of the history of education and a masterly 
knowledge of detail. He has a charming penchant for making clear and real the way in 
which the particular educational emphasis of a given theorist such as Rousseau were 
intimately related to and in a sense the outgrowth of his early experiences in life. He 
shows marked skill in seizing upon the essential and distinctive contribution of each 
educationist and estimates with unerring precision his true strength and weakness. He 
shows an admirable restraint and dignity in dealing with such matters as the suppression 
of the Jesuits and the church versus state controversy in France, and is scrupulously 
courteous in his comments upon the work of such modern pragmatists as William 
James and John Dewey, even though one senses an entire lack of sympathy with their 
positions. The work is plentifully and appropriately illustrated, and its physical make- 
up is all that could be desired. Indeed, it is to be commended to all thoughtful students 
of the history of education from the standpoint of thoroughness, excellence of organiza- 
tion of the material, and genuinely philosophical treatment. 
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Preuss, Hans (ed.). Das Bild Christi im Wandel der Zeiten. Leipzig: A. Dei- 

chert’sche Verlag, 1932. 148 pages. M. 4.80. 

The 113 pictures reproduced in the first edition of this work in 1915 have now been in- 
creased in the third edition to 137. Each is accompanied by a concise descriptive para- 
graph supplying the information essential for the elementary student of the representa- 
tion of Christ in the history of Christian art. 


SWAIN, BARBARA. Fools and Folly during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 234 pages. $3.00. 

The story of the réle of the fool in literature and drama is of no little interest for the 
student of religious history. It reveals the figure of the fool as privileged critic and fun- 
maker in the emerging forms of medieval literary art. A useful but incomplete account 
is given of the Feast of Fools and of the condemnation of it by church dignitaries. A 
chapter on Brandt’s Ship of Fools is followed by one on Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. It is 
pointed out that in the former of these contrasted satires wisdom is exalted and folly 
is scourged: in the latter, Folly is herself the irresponsible heroine and is acknowledged 
the reigning queen of humanity. The book exhibits fresh research and is written in a 
sprightly style which relieves the difficulty of the many quotations of Old French, not to 
mention Latin, sources. Adequate references are given in notes which, however, are in- 
conveniently placed at the back. 


VotiMER, Hans. Bibel und deutsche Kultur (Veréffentlichungen des deutschen 
Bibel-Archivs in Hamburg, No. 1). Potsdam: Athenaion, 1931. 201 pages+ 
8 photographic reproductions. M. 20. 
A scientific edition of medieval German poetic texts, representing Bible excerpts 
which concern the genealogies of Jesus Christ. 


WILson, FRANK E. An Outline History of the Episcopal Church. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Pub. Co., 1932. 65 pages. $0.18. 
The bishop of Eau Claire (Wisconsin) has succeeded admirably in presenting ihe 
salient facts in the history of the Episcopal church in this little booklet of 65 pages. The 
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motive for its preparation he states in the Preface as follows: “I find that many Church 
people are strangely unfamiliar with the facts of their own Church life,” a statement 
equally true of the membership of all of the American churches. It is to be hoped that 
this brief presentation will stimulate those who read it with a desire, not only to know 
more of their own church, but also of the other religious forces which have been at work 
in the United States. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 


ALBERTSON, CHARLES C. (ed.). Lyra Mystica: An Anthology of Mystical Verse. 

New York: Macmillan, 1932. Ilvi+496 pages. $3.00. 

The poems are arranged in chronological order regardless of their cultural back- 
ground; and range from 3000 B.c. to the present and from Egypt across Europe and 
America to the Far East and Persia. The interpretation of mysticism here presupposed 
is almost entirely theistic, so that the frankly naturalistic mystical experiences are not 
given much space. An Introduction by Dean Inge merely reiterates comments on 
mysticism which he has made before; though he has never before ventured so far as to 
say that “the Anglo-Saxon mind has a rather specialized affinity with Platonism”! It 
is to be hoped that any new edition will, on the first page of the Introduction, call 
Pringle-Pattison by his right name. 

ALINGTON, Cyrit. Christian Outlines: An Introduction to Religion. New York: 

Macmillan, 1932. 132 pages. $1.25. 

A pleasing primer of the Anglican faith by the headmaster of Eton. It might have 
been written thirty years ago. 

BORNHAUSEN, Karu. Fiinffaltige Religion. Gorlitz: Huttenverlag, 1932. 72 

pages. M. 2.50. 

A charming, purely personal speculation on the fivefold character of the Christian 
religion. It is shown how Christianity lives in five ever widening circles. It is religious 
folk lore, the religion of Europe, of humanity, of the earth (“telluric’’ religion), and it 
comprehends even the aeons. 


Cook, STANLEY A. Ethical Monotheism in the Light of Comparative Religion. 
London, W. 1: West London Synagogue Association, 34 Upper Berkeley St., 
1932. 23 pages. 2s. 

A lecture delivered by the Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cam- 

bridge before the West London Synagogue Association on February 14, 1932. 


Hirscu, EMANUEL. Schépfung und Siinde in der natiirlich-geschichtlichen Wirk- 
lichkeit des einzelnen Menschen (Beitriige zur systematischen Theologie, No. 1). 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931. vi+130 pages. Bound M. 8.60; unbound M. 6.60. 
This book attempts to construct a theological basis for personal Christian ethics. 

For that purpose it examines the relationship between the theological concepts of crea- 

tion and sin. The interesting but radical thesis is defended that in man’s natural ex- 

istence his consciousness of being created and his consciousness of sin originate as the 
same feeling of being endowed with freedom, so that creation and sin refer to the same 
hurnan reality under different aspects. Man’s life is therefore characterized by a peren- 
nial conflict within itself, which can be overcome only by the entrance of the redemptive 
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forces of the Christ-life into it. The influences of Luther and Kierkegaard are apparent 
onevery page. The style is often unnatural because of the author’s preference for hyper- 
German words. The fundamental error in the whole speculation lies probably in the 
author’s neglect to observe that the concept of creation is meant to refer not only to the 
individual reality of the single man but to the total reality in which he stands. 


LamMoNT, Coruiss. Jssues of Immortality. New York: Holt, 1932. x+ 198 pages. 
$1.50. 

Various notions of immortality, particularly those contemporary, together with their 
usual types of arguments are here sketched with a view to a critical examination of their 
implications. The great cleavage between these notions lies in the issue between what 
may roughly be called Platonism and Aristotelianism both as to their types of psycho- 
logical theory and their general metaphysical outlook. The one would stress a bodyless 
soul, the other a soulful body; the one a metaphysics of supernaturalism, the other of 
naturalism. Now, that notion of immortality is certain to have the greatest reality- 
value which measures up to the three following criteria: emotional efficacy, imaginative 
reality, intellectual acceptability. Judged by these criteria, the platonic type of im- 
mortality-notions breaks down; e.g., it is difficult to imagine pure soul and nigh im- 
possible to grasp the state of affairs of an existence that is bodyless. Many modernists 
who have consciously felt the need to eschew a bodily kind of after-existence (dust was 
not spoken of the soul) and who have drifted in the direction of a platonic heaven have 
unconsciously groped after some means (though few have been either successful or con- 
sistent) of modifying their Platonism with the necessary ingredients of Aristotelianism 
Though crudely expressed, Spiritualism, Fundamentalism, Catholicism, and the like 
have all along had the advantages of insisting upon making their resurrections, their 
heavens—and for the latter two, their hells—concrete and specific, giving Aristotelian 
color to it all, and meeting more successfully the criteria of reality-feeling. 


Lawton, GEORGE. The Drama of Life after Death. New York: Holt, 1932. xxvii 
+668 pages. $3.75. 

One can hardly say that one is acquainted with the spiritualist religion and matters 
relating to it without a knowledge of the material presented in this expository and rather 
exhaustive treatment. The author has literally soaked himself in his subject and not 
only gives a mass of descriptive data and source material but handles it with a familiar- 
ity that puts his readers at ease and with a style that chains the interest right straight 
through the book. Apparently nothing from A to Z concerning this cult is absent in 
these pages: its systematic theology, heavenly “geography,” its prophets and priests, 
its “denominational” rivalries, its platforms of creed and polity, its sacred hymns, ora- 
cles, meccas, and shrines, Lily Dale in action, professional and lay clinics, the history 
and present status of such investigating societies as the S.P.R., love triangles that tran- 
scend death, family histories, together with a score of photographs, several appendixes, 
an extensive bibliography, and index. Readers of this Journal have already been given 
a digest of this book in an article by the author entitled “Spiritualism—A Contem- 
porary American Religion’”’ (Vol. X, No. 1 [January, 1930]). The author’s evaluation of 
religion is in keeping with the fruitful suggestion contained in C. J. Flower’s study en- 
titled An Approach to the Psychology of Religion (1927), where the notion of frustrated 
experience is made the heart of religious experience. Spiritualism is just another psy- 
chologically protective device, therapeutic in function, possessing for many the trans- 
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forming power of alleviating, by means of the imagination, the things in life that hurt 
the most, and particularly, that grimmest of hurts, separations through death. 
Lowrie, WALTER. Our Concern with the Theology of Crisis. Boston: Meador 
Pub. Co., 1932. 214 pages. $2.00. 
An effort is here made to present the position of the Barthian theologians in a form 


understandable to American readers, rather than to evaluate the doctrines of the school. 
The author of this book is much more inclined to make a system of theology out of the 


teachings of Barth and his associates than they themselves would do. In this way he 
hopes to make Barthianism more acceptable and more widely adopted on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

RUTTEN, G. C. La doctrine sociale de VEglise. Seine-et-Oise: Les Editions du 

Cerf, 1932. 408 pages. Fr. 14. 

This is a very useful monograph. It gives, in the official French translation, the 
encyclical of Leo XIII issued May 15, 1891, setting forth the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic church on “The Condition of Workers,” and the encyclical of Pius XI, 
issued May 15, 1931, “On the Restoration of the Social Order.” These are prefaced by 
an Introduction of 253 pages in which the contents of these official documents are 
analyzed and interpreted. The little book will prove indispensable for students of mod- 
ern social problems in relation to religion. 

SEARS, LAuRENCE. Responsibility. Its Development through Punishment and Re- 
ward. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 198 pages. $2.50. 

An analysis of those types of control or education which are moral in force, rather 
than legal or physical, and which aim at the development of responsibility. Various 
ethical theories are analyzed, twelve case histories of problem children are described, 
and, in the light of the empirical data thus secured, an evaluation of ethical theories is 
attempted. The author advocates no absolute moral code but one made to fit each 
separate situation. 

WALKER, JOSEPH. Humanism as a Way of Life. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
ix+83 pages. $1.25. 

A layman’s exposition untechnically presented for the general reader. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


BROWN, CHARLES R. Have We Outgrown Religion? New York: Harper, 1932. 
198 pages. $2.00. 
Twelve inspirational talks prepared mainly for college students. 

Drury, S.S. (ed.). Adventures in Prayer. New York: Harper, 1932. 104 pages. 
$1.25. 


Prayers for various occasions written by the late Bishop Charles H. Brent. 


Ermatinger Tagebuch. Stimmen zur Gruppenbewegung in Deutschland und in der 
Schweiz, August 1932. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1932. 89 pages. M. 1.60. 
Testimonies, gathered from various types of persons, as to the significance for them 

of a retreat held in Ermatingen in the interests of the pietistic “Oxford movement,” as 

it is often called, which received its initial impetus from Frank Buchman. 
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JaBine, Louis. How To Use Your Church. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 96 
pages. $1.00. 

This book, written from the clergyman’s point of view, aims to tell the parishioner 
how to derive the greatest values from his membership in the church. It is full of home- 
ly and wise advice, especially for those Christians who belong to the Protestant-Epis- 
copal communion. 

Jacks, L. P. Education through Recreation. New York: Harper, 1932. ix+155 
pages. $1.50. 

Very suggestive and readable essays delivered by the principal of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, at many different places in America, under the auspices of the National 
Recreation Association. 

Maus, Cynruia P. Youth and Creative Living. New York: Long & Smith, 1932. 

167 pages. $1.25. 

The author is a prominent religious educator in the Disciples denomination and in 
interdenominational work. The book is intended as a challenge and inspiration to 
youth. It seeks to give a more meaningful content to their concepts of Christian living. 
While hortative in style and perhaps a little too paternal in tone, it is full of good com- 


mon sense and quite practical in its outlook. The author recognizes that personality is 
a by-product of living and yet gives more attention to urging youth to be good than to 
suggesting enterprises in which they may discover the thrilling values of social, creative 
living. Miss Maus speaks freely from her own experiences and sympathetically en- 
courages youth to examine himself and realize his largest possibilities. For young people 
who desire self-disciplining exercises and are ready to meditate on ideals, the book will 


be attractive, but it will undoubtedly appeal more to the summer conference type than 
to the rank and file. 


McCati, Oswatp W. S. The Uses of Literature in the Pulpit. New York: 

Harper, 1932. viit+127 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this book has familiarized himself with the haunts of great thoughts. 
He has the faculty of recognizing sublimity when he sees it. “Literature,” he says, 
“is human thought and experience consummately stated.’ He finds in the minister’s 
acquaintance with great literature a method of building his own spirit, as well as a means 
of making vital the commending of Christ to his generation. Nothing trivial greets the 
reader. A few hours given to the reading of this book will reward any minister with a 
deepened sense of the tragic and noble and enduring aspects of his ministry. 
NEWTON, JOSEPH Fort. The Angel in the Soul. New York: Harper, 1932. 122 

pages. $1.00. 

Ten sermons by the Rector of St. James Church in Philadelphia. 

PHILLIPS, HAROLD COOKE. Seeing the Invisible. New York: Harper, 1932. 122 
pages. $1.00. 

Ten sermons by the minister of the First Baptist Church of Cleveland. 


PRicHARD, Harotp ApyrE. The Minister, the Method, and the Message. New 
York: Scribner, 1932. 303 pages. $2.50. 
Canon Prichard’s book on The Minister, the Method, and the Message inspires the 
desire to hear the author preach and begets the assurance that he can preach. Certainly, 
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he brings freshness and vigor to the discussion of the homiletical art. To many practical 
and stimulating suggestions on the minister’s reading and self-discipline of mind and 
body, the author adds the revealing testimony of some of the great preachers of our 
times as to their own methods and ideals in the preparation and delivery of sermons. 
Dr. Raven regards preaching as an incarnation. It is the overflow of the preacher's 
soul. He who would preach must know God and man. He would better neglect Hebrew 
and learn humanity. Christ is the center of the preaching, but a Christ of whom the 
minister has personal knowledge, not as an end in himself, but as the One through whom 
he has found the way to God. In the last chapter called “General Reflections,” the 
author becomes overcautious. One feels almost that a prophet has become an ecclesias- 
tic. Herein Dr. Prichard warns against positive partisanship in speaking even on such 
a matter as “international peace.”’ He suggests that if the preacher is too pronounced 
upon such a subject, he may not be taken authoritatively when he preaches on a 
“Christian fundamental.” 

This book will prove inspiring to all who read it, and it will be especially helpful to 
young men who seek to learn something of the mystery of preaching. But the last 


chapter will inspire no Savonarolas. 


STEWART, GEORGE CralG. The Face of Christ. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1932. 
78 pages. $o.50. 
Short addresses given at noonday Lenten services in Chicago during Holy Week, 
1932. 


Witson, R. Mercer (ed.). Vital Themes. London: Thynne & Co., Ltd., 1932. 

128 pages. 35. 

A collection of four lectures: (1) ‘Humanism: A New Challenge to Faith,” by W. 
Eddington Taylor; (2) ‘The Significance of Karl Barth,” by T. W. Isherwood; (3) “The 
Work and Worth of John Wycliffe,” by R. Mercer Wilson; and (4) ‘“‘How We Got the 
New Testament,” by W. B. Horan. 


MISSIONS 

AXLING, WILLIAM. Kagawa. New York: Harper, 1932. x-+202 pages. $2.00. 

The subject of this biography is as fortunate in finding an interpreter as the biog- 
rapher is in the choice of a theme. Dr. Axling has long and devotedly given himself to 
the work of Christianity in Japan. His personal relations with Dr. Kagawa have been 
intimate for years, and he has a ready familiarity with the Japanese language which 
enables him to present in English form many choice quotations from heretofore un- 
translated parts of Kagawa’s writings. While the book is genuinely appreciative in 
tone, its praise is never fulsome, and its evaluations are based on keen critical judg- 
ments and sober insights. It is a volume that everyone interested in the progress of 
Christianity in Japan will need to read. 


Buck, PEARLS. The Young Revolutionist. New York: Friendship Press, 1932. 

182 pages. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $0.75. 

The Missionary Education Movement (Friendship Press) is rendering excellent serv- 
ice by publishing a number of small volumes designed to furnish the reading public inti- 
mate and vital glimpses into life-situations of foreign peoples who have been brought into 
contact with Christianity. Mrs. Buck, already widely known as the author of The 
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Good Earth, has put her message into the form of a short novel. She portrays the experi- 
ences of a young Chinese, imbued with the revolutionary spirit of his day but linked 
inseparably with the age-old traditions and customs of his people. Amid the horrors of 
the battlefield he stumbles upon a wounded friend whom he shelters until alarmed by 
the arrival of a white man, a Christian physician who is seeking out the wounded in 
order that he may minister to their needs. But to the hero of the story this “foreign 
devil” brings only alarm. Anxiously he watches the treatment given his friend in the 
Christian hospital until the fatal hour of death. But the unselfish kindness shown to his 
friend dispels his suspicions. He returns to his family, where he persuades his parents to 
allow him and his sister to apply for work in the hospital. He would go back to the 
white doctor, who had helped his friend to die in peace, and say: “I and my sister, we 
will take service under you for our country’s sake. Weare revolutionists, we two. Teach 
us how to save our people.” In other words, this story interprets convincingly the work 


of medical missions in the service of present-day China. 


FISHER, FREDERICK B. That Sirange Little Brown Man Gandhi. New York: 

Long & Smith, 1932. vili+239 pages. $2.50. 

The number and variety of the pen portraits of Gandhi is an indication of the wide 
interest in and the significance of the man. The Indian statesman and mystic is a world 
figure. Whether he be emulated or ridiculed, he is known the world over, though, of 
course, there are many Indian peasants who go blithely about their day’s toil, ignorant 
even of Gandhi’s existence. It cannot be said that the present volume is a contribution 
of importance to the Gandhi literature. Its author is very ardent in his praises of the 
man, and presents the Mahatma in the many-sidedness of his character with consider- 
able force and attractiveness. Gandhi’s moral strength is made to appear, as it should, 
throughout his various activities. Whatever differences of opinion may prevail in regard 
to his political and economic policies, most of those who know Gandhi are ready to give 
him credit for sincerity and integrity. These qualities stand out in the present narrative, 
as they have in the works of Andrews, Winslow, and others. Doctor Fisher does not 
confine himself to the subject of Gandhi. He discusses the political, industrial, educa- 
tional, racial, and missionary problems of India, and in such matters he is by no means 
asafe guide. His presentation of facts is often one-sided, biased, and negatively critical. 


HETHERWICK, ALEXANDER. The Gospel and the African. New York: Scribner, 
1932. xi+176 pages. $1.75. 
Speaking from first-hand knowledge, the author describes the task and prospects of 
the Christian mission among the Nyanjas and the Yaos of the Bantu race. This task is 
interpreted socially and educationally, as well as evangelistically. 


Hopckin, HENry T. Living Issues in China. New York: Friendship Press, 

1932. vilit215 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.60. 

At the present time, when the Christian enterprise is confronted by so many new 
problems in the Far East, a well-informed and untechnical presentation of the outstand- 
ing issues faced by the missionaries in China, such as one finds in this small volume, 
should prove widely useful. The author has had extensive experience in missionary 
affairs, particularly in China. His sympathies are broad, he appreciates keenly the ditii- 
culties of the situation, and he faces squarely the fundamental question of what contri- 
bution the missionary can make to the solution of China’s problems. Seven distinct 
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problems are recognized, each receiving treatment in a separate chapter. These con- 
cern, respectively, politics, education, social customs, economics, health, international 
relations, and religious interests. In each of these areas the author believes that Chris- 
tianity can still render invaluable service to the Chinese people. But in the future this 
service will be rendered best through co-operation with, and assistance given toward, an 
indigenous Christian church in China, rather than through the older type of missionary 
effort. But a change of method calls for an increase rather than a lessening of missionary 
energy and financial support. It is a critical period of transition in the history of the 
Chinese people, when Christianity is challenged as perhaps never before, to demonstrate 


its worth. 


Hunc, Witt1aM (ed.). As Jt Looks to Young China. New York: Friendship 

Press, 1932. 181 pages. $1.00. 

A charmingly written series of essays by native Chinese Christian scholars, unaf- 
fected by any concern for propaganda. The insights of the several writers are keen and 
true, and the presentations are charmingly simple and dignified. If young America 
would understand young China, there is perhaps no better book to be read in attempting 
to attain that end. The various authors have traveled or studied abroad; they now 
hold responsible positions in the educational and social life of China, and thus are ina 
peculiarly favorable position to treat the subject in hand. 


Younc, E. Ryerson. Three Arrows, the Young Buffalo Hunter. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1932. 183 pages. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.75. 
An aspect of missionary work among the Indians of Canada presented in the form of 
fiction, but with a substantial factual background. A story well worth reading. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AppAMs, JANE. The Excellent Becomes the Permanent. New York: Macmillar, 
1932. 162 pages. $1.75. 
A collection of memorial addresses relating to persons associated with Miss Addams 
in her early work at Hull-House. 


ALLEN, DEVERE (ed.). Adventurous Americans. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1932. ix+346 pages. $3.00. 

“Brisk biographical sketches of America’s most famous intellectual rebels’’ is the 
publisher’s characterization of this book, which is perhaps as correct a description as 
one could expect from a publisher. The book contains twenty-four ‘thumb-nail” 
sketches of a rather heterogeneous collection of Americans—men and women—most 
if not all the promoters of some modern ‘‘ism.’’ Oswald Garrison Villard of the New 
York Nation, for no reason at all, leads the list, followed by Margaret Sanger, Norman 
Thomas, John Dewey, Carrie Chapman Catt, Sherwood Eddy, Scott Nearing, and so on 
through the list. The collection includes three present-day clergymen: John Haynes 
Holmes, a preacher without authority; Francis J. McConnell, a statesman who can bea 
prophet; and Paul Jones, bishop to the universe. 

The book is useful as an introduction to these twenty-four individuals, though one 
might legitimately quarrel with the inclusion of some and the exclusion of others. 
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BaBBITT, IRVING. On Being Creative, and Other Essays. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1932. xliv+-266 pages. $2.50. 
Republished essays dealing, in general, with the function of imagination in literature, 
but touching upon a wide range of cultural and humanistic interests. 


BLANKNER, FREDERICKA. All My Youth. New York: Brentano’s. 1932. 86 
pages. $2.00. 
Short poems on many subjects, ending with a group entitled “Quest of God.” 


BRADLEY, Dwicut. Prayer. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1932. 16 pages. $0.15. 


Not a philosophical but a practical evaluation of this religious act. 


Davis, GRACE TINKER. Ozora Stearns Davis. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1932. 124 
pages. $1.50. 
An intimate, but well-balanced and dignified, portrayal of the personality and career 
of the late President Davis of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 


FRYBERGER, HARRISON E. Riches for All. New York: Advance Pub. Co., 1932. 
v+138 pages. $1.00. 
A companion book to the author’s earlier volume The Abolition of Poverty. 


Hopckin, Henry T. Seeing Ourselves through Russia. New York: Long & 
Smith, 1932. 110 pages. $1.25. 
A sympathetic but critical estimate of the Russian experiment intended for study 


groups. 


Imago Dei. Beitrége zur theologischen Anthropologie. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1932. 
232 pages. Bound M. 12.50; unbound M. ro. 
Twelve scholarly essays published in honor of the seventieth birthday of Professor 
Gustav Kriiger of Giessen, Germany. 


Kiorz, LEcpotp (ed.). Die Kirche und das dritte Reich. Gotha: Klotz, 1932. 
138 pages. M. 2.40. 
Twenty-two German theologians express their opinion on the problem of the attitude 
of the church toward Hitier’s National Socialism. 


LairD, JoHN. Hume’s Philosophy of Human Nature. New York: Dutton, 1932. 
ix+312 pages. $4.00. 
An excellent study of the work of Scotland’s greatest philosopher by an outstanding 
contemporary compatriot. 


Pocc1, ALFREDO. Filosofia e Diritto. Genoa: Tipografia Derelitti, n.d. 138 
pages. L. 6. 


Brief but suggestive and stimulating essays, treating, in a philosophical vein, a 
series of topics relating to problems of modern society and the state. The author is pro- 
fessor of pedagogy in the University of Genoa. 
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Porritt, ARTHUR (ed.). The Causes of War (a symposium). New York: Mac- 
millan, 1932. xxix+235 pages. $1.50. 
Here are twelve papers, each by a recognized authority in his field, that merit wide 
reading. The causes of war are subjected to a sober and intelligent analysis, with the 
results of which the rank and file of citizens in every land ought to be made acquainted. 


Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Technology, Washington, D.C., 

1932. 

Bulletin 99: The Swimmer Manuscript (Cherokee Sacred Formulas and Medic- 
inal Prescriptions). By James Mooney and Frans M. Olbrechts. 

Bulletin 102: Menominee Music. By Frances Densmore. 

Bulletin 104: A Survey of Prehistoric Sites in the Region of Flagstaff, Arizona. 
By Harold S. Colton. 

Bulletin 105: Notes on the Fox WGépanowiweni. By Truman Michelson. 

Bulletin 106: Ethnographical Survey of the Miskito and Sumu Indians of 
Honduras and Nicaragua. By Eduard Conzemius. 

3ulletin 108: A Dictionary of the Atakapa Language (Accompanied by Text 
Material). By Albert S. Gatschet and John R. Swanton. 

Bulletin 109: A Dictionary of the Osage Language. By Francis La Flesche. 

Bulletin 110: Yuman and Yaqui Music. By Frances Densmore. 


Tuompson, Epwarp. O World Invisible (An Anthology of Religious Poetry). 

New York: Dutton, 1932. 132 pages. $2.50. 

Mr. Thompson says in his Preface that he has not included “poetry written with a 
congregational or communal purpose” because “‘it is too busy and too prying and too 
aware of others . . . . to support juxtaposition with really religious poetry.” He has 
chosen instead the poetry of the religion which “rises in solitude when the soul is face 
to face with God ... . the poetry of a faith wrung from insights which seem to do 
what no reasoning can achieve—make man’s futility and wretchedness an irrelevance.” 

The publishers’ claims for this brief anthology are justified. It is a collection of the 
most beautiful religious poetry of both the occident and the orient. The selections repre- 
sent many religions, many historic ages, and many personal attitudes, but they are all 


pure religion and pure poetry. 


Unonap, Artuur. Syrische Grammatik mit Ubungsbuch. (2d rev. ed.). Miin- 
chen: C. H. Beck, 1932. 100 pages. M. 7.00. 
This is a photographic reproduction of the first edition, originally published in 1913, 
of this handy manual for students beginning the study of Syriac. It contains a sum- 
mary account of the grammar of the language, reading exercises, and a glossary. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


The Council will proceed in the near future to 
an election to the newlyinstituted Chair in the 
History and Philosophy of Religion. Appli- 
cations may be addressed to The Registrar, 
The University, Leeds, and should be received 
by him not later than the end of February. 
No test of religious belief or profession 
will be imposed on candidates for this Chair. 














‘How Can I Keep in Step With 
the Times?” 


many things are being done every day in the fields of character 
education and religion, who can keep up-to-date? 


of the people who do are readers of the journal 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


nnounces trends, relates facts, explains methods. Scientific, but 
et dry! Should be at hand for inquiring, wide-awake minds in these 
ging times. 
$5.00 @ year—6o cents a copy 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Sf VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
— cate 

















THE ROCKEFELLER 
McCORMICK 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Edited by EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, DONALD W. 
RIDDLE, AND HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


A thirteenth-century manuseript—the most lavishly illuminated Greek New. 
Testament known to exist—reproduced in facsimile in the handsomest book ~_ 
we have published in years, od 
The manuscript was originally possessed by Michael Palaeologus, emperor of 
the last Byzantine dynasty. It was discovered by Dr. Goodspeed in a Paris 
antique shop in 1927, and was purchased by the late Mrs. Rockefeller Mc- 


Cormick, who loaned it to the New Testament Department of the University 
of Chicago for study and publication. 


In three volumes— 

Vouume I. COLOR FACSIMILES. With an Introduction by Epgar J. 
GoopsPEED. 
Full color reproduction by Max Jaffé, of Vienna, of ninety miniatures, 
eight pages of canon tables, two covers, and twenty-five pages of text. Dr. 
Goodspeed’s Introduction describes the history and the finding of the 


manuscript. 


Youome Ii. THE TEXT. By Donaty W. Rinpiez. 


A critical examination of the text and hand of the manuscript, making 
clear its importance from the point of view of paleography as well as its 
contribution to textual studies. 


Votume IH. THE MINIATURES, By Harotp R. Wutovensy, 
This study of the miniatures brings out the significance of the manuscript 
for the history of East Christian art and the iconography of New Tests- 
ment scenes. There are one hundred and twenty-five collotype plates from: 


related manuscripts. 


It 18, printed on rag paper; bound in blue buckram with 
gilt top and gold stamping. The three volumes are inclosed 
in @ buckram-covered slip-case. Price, $50.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRES¢ 
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